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FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 
THE TEMPTATIONS OF OUR LORD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Then Jesus was led by the spirit into the desert, to be tempted by the 
devil.”—Matt. iv. 1. 


Exordium.—This incident in the life of our Blessed Lord took 
place just after His baptism by St. John in the river Jordan. So it 
appears from the narratives of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. St. 
Mark, after relating the circumstances of the baptism (i. 9-11), 
says, “ And immediately the Spirit drove him out into the desert ” 
(i. 32). 

St. uke in the same connection says, “ And Jesus, being full of 
the Holy Ghost, returned from the Jordan, and was led by the 
Spirit into the desert” (iv. 1). 

Hence it must be distinctly understood that our Lord was led by 
the Holy Spirit—not by the devil. 

Our Blessed Lord never followed the devil a single step; never 
met him without vanquishing him. 
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Why then did He allow Satan to tempt Him? 

1. To teach us that temptation is not sin. 

2. To teach us that temptation may assail us even at the moment 
when we think we should be freest from it. 

3. Our Lord allowed Satan to propose three particular tempta- 
tions because they include all the temptations to which we are ex- 
posed. 

I. Temptation is not sin: 

The strongest proof of this is the fact that our Lord submitted to 
be tempted. Absolute impiety to suppose that our Lord would sub- 
mit to the slightest taint or shadow of anything offensive to His 
Eternal Father. 

He was a great High Priest who could “ have compassion on our 
infirmities,’ because He was “ tempted in all things like as we are” 
but “ without sin” (Heb. iv. 15). 

Tempted means simply tried, tested. The sin is in yielding, con- 
senting. 

When a man’s honesty is tested by opportunities, inducements, 
hard pressure, and he refuses to yield, his character and reputation 
are esteemed far more highly than before. He has been tried as 
gold in the crucible. So God allows the soul to be tried by tempta- 
tion, so it comes forth brighter, purer, stronger, after each trial. 
All the misfortunes, contradictions, and disappointments of life are 
temptations—which may indeed turn the weak, unwary soul away 
from God, but draw the faithful one nearer to Him. 

For “ God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that which you are able: but will make also with temptation issue, 
that you may be able to bear it” (I. Cor. x. 13). 

Example of St. Paul. His many trials (II. Cor. xi. 24-33). 

Besides all these, “ A sting of thy flesh, an angel of Satan to 
buffet him” (II. Cor. xxi. 7). 

His prayer to be delivered from temptation; and the answer: 
“My grace is sufficient for thee: for power is made perfect in in- 
firmity ” (II. Cor. xii. 9). 

II. Temptations may come when we think we should be freest 
from them: In moments of prayer. Just after receiving the Sac- 
raments. While we are in sentiments of fervor, and sincere love of 
God. Just after, or while performing, acts of charity, generosity, 
mortification, ecc. 

So it was with our Blessed Lord: Had just been baptized; was 
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full of the Holy Ghost. Had just finished His forty days and forty 
nights of fasting and prayer. 

At that very time He allowed the devil to tempt Him. What 
greater proof needed that temptation is not sin? 

Ill. The three temptations of our Lord include all those to which 
man is exposed. 

(a.) ‘Command these stones to be made bread.” i. e., “ Gratify 
your appetite. Yield to your natural cravings and impulses. Take 
the shortest means possible—any means—to avoid suffering, or 
privation, or inconvenience.” 

These are some of the so-called evils that many have to bear. 
They are poor, unfortunate; have not all they need or desire; are 
tempted to murmur against God and His Providence; tempted to 
take unlawful means to rid themselves of these evi/s—to better 
their condition. 

Our Lord’s answer suggests the real and only remedy: Faith, 
and resignation to the will of God. 

“ Not in bread alone doth man live” (i. e., not by having earthly 
comforts), “ but in every word that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God.” 

(b.) “ Cast thyself down ”—i. e., “ Take your chances; you may 
escape. Sometimes persons do. God is good.” 

This is the temptation of the negligent, thoughtless, reckless. 
They give free rein to their passions; fall repeatedly into grievous 
sin; abandon the sacraments; still think they keep the Faith; say 
“God is good,” and expect help and pardon (at the last moment— 
they do not care for it before), but do everything to deprive them- 
selves of it. 

Our Lord’s answer is a solemn warning: ‘“ Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.” 

(c.) “ All these will I give thee, if falling down thou will adore 
me.” The bait with which too many are caught. 

Overeagerness for this world’s goods; for its honors; its glitter- 
ing show; for social position; entrée into fashionable circles; for 
this, they forget God and abandon Holy Mother Church; become 
ashamed of the Faith in which they were born, even of their good, 
simple, honest parents, who still practise it. They “ fall down and 
adore ” the world—the devil himself. 

Again our Blessed Lord lays down the irrevocable law: “ The 
Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
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Conclusion.—Bear up under the trials, privations, and mis- 
fortunes of life. 

Strive to live virtuously, and tempt not God. 

Run not heedlessly into danger. “ He that thinketh himself to 
stand, let him take heed lest he fall” (I. Cor. x. 12). 

Be not seduced by the tempting offers of the world. ‘ What shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?” (Mark viii. 37). 

Lastly, be not worried or discouraged by temptations that come 
unsought. For “God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that which you are able: but will make also with 
temptation issue, that you may be able to bear it” (1. Cor. x. 13). 

“ Blessed is the man that endureth temptation; for when he hath 
been proved, he shall receive the crown of life, which God hath 
promised to them that love him” (James i. 12). 





THE CHURCH’S UNITY. 
BY THE REV. W. R. CARSON, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND. 


“ And other sheep I have that are not of this fold: them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd ”"— 
John x. 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Unification of knowledge the test of intellectual 
greatness. All knowledge one in Christ. Unity realized in His Church. 
I. In what does this unity consist? Analogy of shepherd and flock. 
II. Insufficient theories. (1) Unity in fundamental doctrines. 
Answer. Conflicting, unsatisfactory to reason, disapproved by antiquity. 
(2)Spiritual unity of grace. Answer. Church is visible. Church con- 
tains bad with the good. (3) Sacramental Unity. Answer. Would in- 
clude ancient heretics in Church. 
III, (1) The unity is outward, organic. (2) Vésible—unity of 
government—unity of head. 
Conclusion.—(1). Loyalty to the Vicar of Christ. (2) Duty of striv- 
ing for the conversion of others. 


Such is the prophecy and promise of Jesus Christ, the good 
Shepherd. He foretells a note whereby men may know the Society 
which He came to establish; He promises that it shall have this 
characteristic work throughout all time—that it shall be one. 
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It is evidence of true genius so to unify knowledge that a simple 
principle may be seen to be at the bottom of many divergent laws. 
A man is great in any science in proportion as he learns to reduce 
conflicting truths to harmony, bringing to light some one universal 
principle that may serve to explain the hidden workings of the 
multitudinous forces that play around us. The simpler the principle, 
the greater has been the discovered truth. So it has been with 
such generalizations of genius as the law of gravity in the domain 
of science, the law of conservation of energy in the sphere of 
physics, the law relating to the circulation of our blood in the 
school of medicine. 

Now, if this be true of genius in the natural order, it is not 
otherwise in the spiritual order of grace and truth. Jesus Christ, 
the Wisdom of the Father, was indeed possessed of all knowledge; 
He read nature as a book; no secrets were hid from Him whose 
mind was ever bathed in the Beatific Vision of the Godhead; but 
He also showed outwardly the mark of genius—unity of con- 
ception—in the supernatural work which He performed on earth— 
the creation of a Divine Society that was to bear His name and to 
preserve His truth. 

He instituted a Society that was to be His Body, His Bride, the 
recipient of His spirit, the channel of His graces, the depository 
of His doctrine; and He chose unity as its distinguishing feature. 
This unity was to testify of His genius in the spiritual world; it 
was to speak to men of the Divinity of His claims. “ That they 
all may be one, as thou, Father, in me and I inthee . . .. that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me” (John xvii. 21). 

What, then, was the meaning of this unity? In what did it 
consist? In other words, in what sense do we believe that Christ’s 
promise has been fulfilled ? 

“There shall be one fold and one shepherd.” Even as the Head 
is one, so the Body is to be one.* The shepherd is one, and the 

*It should be noted that, according to the Greek text, Christ does not, 
strictly speaking, mention “one fold,” but “one flock” (7ocuvq); but, 
as one of the ablest modern exponents of the High Anglican position, Dr. 
Gore, says, “ This point has been sometimes quite unduly insisted upon” 
(R. C. Claims, ed. 4, p. 27, note 2). It is without doctrinal significance, for 
in truth the meaning is unaltered. Whether we think of “one fold,” one 
pen in which the sheep are herded together, or of “one flock,” one distinct 
collection of sheep, in either case the unity of the sheep, corresponding to, 
as it is derived from, the unity of the shepherd is the leading idea. 
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sheep under him are one. His unity is the symbol and instrument 
of theirs. They are guarded, kept together in connection with each 
other, separated from other flocks by him; it is, in fact, to the 
unity of his personality that they owe their own collective unity. 

So, brethren, when Jesus Christ compares His Church to a flock 
of sheep and dwells upon the unity of this little collection of 
irrational animals as the characteristic which is to mark that 
spiritual society, of which He was the shepherd and head, as His 
own, He plainly intended us to understand a very real, a very 
essential and a very necessary unity. The Church must be one, the 
flock one; for as there is but one Head, so there must be but one 
Body ; as there is but one shepherd, so there must be but one flock. 
And hence it is that in the Creeds we profess our belief not more 
firmly in one God and one Lord Jesus Christ than in one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

Let us consider, then, more particularly the nature of this unity. 
There are many paper theories on the subject. First of all, we 
have the plausible conception of a unity in fundamental doctrines— 
that is to say, it is sufficient for Christians to agree in certain points 
of belief, although they may differ in many others. We accept, 
such people exclaim, we accept the creeds of undivided Christen- 
dom; we worship the Triune God; we place all our hope in the 
Redeemer of men, believing in whom we have remission of our 
sins and everlasting life. Is not that a sufficient bond of unity? 

But we ask in reply how are we to distinguish the fundamental 
and essential doctrines from those that are unessential and can be 
accepted or rejected at will; and the upholders of this theory have 
each a different answer. They have at least twelve separate 
methods of discernment, and these criteria are either arbitrary or 
uncertain, as, for instance, those which lay down that only such 
doctrines are fundamental which, if denied, would undermine 
God’s glory, or such as are plainly taught in Holy Scripture, or 
generally accepted by Christians. 

These rules, it need scarcely be said, are utterly opposed to the 
tradition of the Fathers and the saints from the earliest times. 
The Church with St. Paul has never ceased to cry anathema on 
him who would dare to preach another Gospel from that committed 
by her Divine Lord to His apostles and their successors—whether 
that Gospel be concerned with so-called “ fundamental” doctrines 
or not. They have been considered heretics right down the long 
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centuries of her warfare against sin and error, who denied any 
truth taught authoritatively by her, speaking in the name of Christ. 
The one norm and rule by which a doctrine was judged to be 
orthodox or heretical lay in its agreement or disagreement with 
the ecclesiastical tradition, the revelation committed in its entirety 
to the Church to unfold to men. Those who disregarded that 
tradition, and set at naught the Divine Teacher appointed by God 
Himself, were considered to be outside the pale of Catholic unity, 
aliens and outcasts from the true Israel of the elect. 

In the next place, we are told confidently that what makes the 
Church one is neither agreement in fundamental doctrine nor 
in submission to the same government and authority, nor inter- 
communion in the Eucharist—the bond and pledge of unity—but 
a certain mysterious spiritual community in supernatural gifts. 
“The Church,” says a prominent defender of this view, “is the 
spirit-bearing body, and what makes her one in heaven, paradise, 
and earth is not an outward but an inward fact—the indwelling 
of the Spirit, which brings with it the indwelling of Christ.”* 

Now this is undoubtedly a beautiful conception, and, in a limited 
sense, a true one of unity. It is the case that all who are united 
to God in Christ by faith, hope, charity,—who have tasted that the 
Lord is gracious, and have had poured upon them the Spirit’s 
sevenfold gifts——who have struggled against temptation and have 
taken hold of eternal life—that such are at one with each other 
from the very fact that they are united to God, the source of all 
unity and concord. 

But can this be said to constitute the unity of Christ’s Church? 
Does this wholly invisible, because spiritual, relation effect what 
the Master promised and prayed for—* That they all may be one, 
and that the world may know that thou hast sent me.” 

Surely this unity foretold by Christ is the very reverse of a unity 
so spiritual and invisible that it is non-existent to the eyes of men. 
Dissenters, non-episcopalians of all sorts, may be one in this latter 
sense ; but will the Anglicans, who profess the theory which we are 
considering, admit that such belong to the visible Church? 

If the Church of Christ be a kingdom, not a commonwealth; if 


she be as a net cast into the sea gathering fish of every kind, both 


*Dr. Gore, op. antea cit., p. 26, Cf. ibid., p. 30: “ We maintain 
that primarily the unity of the Church is in Scripture a unity of inward life, 
an invisible fact: it is in this that her essential unity primarily consists.” 
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bad and good, it is plain that the test of her unity can not be some- 
thing invisible No; it must be something real, palpable, open to 
the cognizance of the world, if it is to testify at all to the Divinity 
of her great Head’s mission. The Church must possess a visible 
oneness urbi ct orbi, not a mere unseen spiritual unity. 

Nor, lastly, does this unity lie in the sacramental principle, as 
the Anglican writer, whom I have already quoted, proceeds to main- 
tain. “ The primary constituent,” he says, “ of Church unity is that 
inward, supernatural life, that life of the Spirit, which she derives 
through sacramental channels from Christ her head.”* 

This inward spiritual gift, say our opponents, is imparted since 
the Incarnation through material channels, and all who partake of 
that gift, who share in the outward means whereby this inward 
life is ingrafted into our souls, are from that very fact of a common 
participation united “ in the derivation of the life of the Spirit from 
Christ, down the channels of His organized Society.” 

We have the sacraments, they maintain, and what more can we 
possibly want to make us vitally at one with the saints of all ages? 
. Does this unity of sacramental life suffice? We have the uni- 
versal testimony of the Catholic Church to the contrary. Up to 
the time of the Reformation every heretical and schismatical body 
had valid orders and true sacraments. The Arians, the Nestorians, 
the Eutychians, the Monothelites, the Donatists,—all had bishops 
and priests, Eucharists and communions. But did that fact better 
one whit their position; did it unite them to the Catholic Church? 
You know that it did not. We can not allow that our Anglican 
friends possess valid orders, but even if they did possess them, 
it would not affect in the least their condition, for it has nothing 
whatever to do with the great question as to what constitutes the 
unity of the true Church of Jesus Christ. 

This unity, then, is not something invisible; nor does it lie in 
agreement in fundamental truths, nor yet in a like participation of 
true sacraments. It is an outward organic unity, not a fictitious 
unity of churches cut off from each other as dead branches from 
a living tree, but a unity whereby all members profess the same 
faith, hearken to the same voice, belong to the same flock, follow 
the same shepherd. “There shall be one fold, one flock, one 
shepherd.” 


* Op. antea cit., p. 37. 
t Dr. Gore op. cit., p. 36. 








*In a letter published in Cyril Westward, by H. P. Russell, p. 120. 
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The sheep are outwardly at unity, outwardly under the same 
obedience. So, too, in the Church of God, the “little flock” of His 
love. We who belong to the Catholic and Roman Church show to 
the unbelieving world the spectacle of a perfect unity—the unity 
of a common faith, of a close intercommunion, of a common organ- 
ization, of a common government. In the Catholic Church of to- 
day, as of the first centuries, the Master’s prayer has been 
answered, His prophecy fulfilled—“ that they all may be one as 
thou, Father, art in me and I in thee . . . that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me.” 

The faith of Catholics is the same in every land. It is true that 
the Church has her revealed doctrines, her fundamental truths, 
and those which are matters of opinion. But it is she who settles 
controversies, who hushes the angry voices as they ring out fiercely 
in disputes, it is she, the Teacher sent from God, who judges what 
is fundamental, and so unity is preserved, for he who refuses to 
listen to her voice shuts himself out from her communion and her 
true deep life of faith and love. 

The unity of the Church is, moreover, something visible, not 
merely an invisible attribute. There must be a unity of govern- 
ment, all members being visibly united in one body politic.—in a 
word, there must be the unity of a sheepfold, the unity of a kingdom. 
Nor does it suffice that two or more bodies should have identity 
of institutions—an Episcopate, for instance—in order for them 
to be one, any more than it does for two nations or kingdoms. 
“Do you call,” writes Cardinal Newman, “ England and Prussia 
one visible body politic, because both are monarchies, both have 
aristocracies, both have courts of justice, both have universities, both 
have churches, and both profess the Protestant religion?”* The 
Catholic Church manifests this true outward unity of organization ; 
all her members are visibly one; she has, as St. Cyprian says, an 
external visible unity of her bishops, clergy, and faithful, not be- 
cause they themselves are visible, but because they are visibly 
united. This outward visibility of government is concentrated 
and centralized in the outward authority of a supreme governor. 
The more simplified the compelling power, the more it is reduced 
to a single principle, the closer and stronger becomes the unity of 
the body. That which is one in itself can more easily and surely 
impress the character of true unity on many members. 
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So it is, brethren, that in the Society made up of men and 
women which was to have this outward unity of government, there 
is one shepherd to whom the one flock, the greatest in it as wel] 
as the least, pay ready honor, one and faithful obedience. Christ 
is the true “ Shepherd and Bishop of our souls” (I. Peter ii. 5), 
but He has committed to another the task of feeding His lambs 
and governing His sheep. ‘“‘ Feed my lambs . . ._ shepherd 
(soéuacve),* my sheep,” was the charge of the risen Lord to Peter 
and Peter’s heirs. 

The supremacy of the visible head of Christ’s visible Church 
instituted by Divine authority, has ever been the keystone of the 
arch of the Church’s unity. “ There is,” cries St. Cyprian in the 
fourth century, “ one God and one Christ, and one Church founded 
on a rock by the Lord’s own voice” (Ep. 43). “ Peter,” writes 
St. Augustine, “is the type of the one Church” (Serm. 76 in 
Matth., nn., 1-4). The sheep hear the shepherd’s voice; they are 
fed by the shepherd’s doctrine; they are kept together in unity and 
peace by the shepherd’s authority. Christ’s Church is an organized 
visible body ; but a body without a head in the same order of life ds 
itselfi—that is, a visible body without a visible head—is an ab- 
surdity. The Lord in founding a visible Society gave it at the same 
time a visible head, and that head was one in order that the body, 
too, might be one. For it is the business of the head to preserve 
the body’s unity. So long as the members are united by close 
attachment, by loyal obedience, by constant reference to the head, 
they will be kept in harmony and peace. ‘“ There shall be one fold 
and one shepherd.” 

And this, brethren, is our duty and calling: To hold fast to the 
Head which is Christ by holding fast in lowly submission to His 
representative on earth, the Pope who sits in Peter’s chair. We 
have to guard jealously the Church’s unity by our fidelity to, the 
‘Church’s head. His least word should be law to us, his least wish 
a command. 

By that obedience and loyalty we shall best show to others the 
reality of the vital unity of our holy mother the Church. 

“Other sheep I have which are not ‘of this fold: them also I 
must bring in.” Christ, the good Shepherd, calls us to aid Him. 
Many sheep are straying outside the fold; many are hungering 


* According to Scriptural usage, to be a shepherd signifies to rule. See 
Apoc. ii. 27; Psalm ii. 9; Micheas v. 2. 
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for true nourishment ; many are yearning for the peace of Catholic 
unity. We must bring them in; and how? By fervent, unceasing 
prayer; by the example of steadfast obedience to the Vicar of 
Christ and those whom he has set over us; by unfailing charity 
toward our separated brethren—a charity that thinketh no evil; 
by an increase of the knowledge and love of God whereby we may 
learn humility in our judgments, abstinence from “ railing accu- 
sations,” bitter gibe and unchristian sneer; in all things preserving 
“the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,” laboring zealously 
for the return to the one fold and the one shepherd of all such as 
have erred and are deceived, striving to win one day the bene- 
diction of Him who has said: * Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God.” 





DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 
THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., V.G., ANTIGONISH, N. S. 


II. THE MorninG OFFERING IN THE LEAGUE OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 


SYNOPSIS.—Nature testifies to the truth of the old saying: “ In union there 
is strength.” This principle holds good likewise in the order of grace: 
hence its operation in the League of the Sacred Heart. Twofold object 
of the League. Its three degrees. Testimony of Leo XIII. in favor of 
League. Benefits in the spiritual order. Union of prayer for all. Gives 
proper spirit and intention to every act of the day. Helps man to build 
for eternity. Mana pilgrim. This union keeps his mind on his true home 
and causes him always to tend to that home. 

Conclusion.—Be faithful to so simple a duty! 


“Tn union is strength.” It is an old, old saying, that has found 
a home in every language and left its mark on the history of every 
nation. Nor is the working of the principle which it embodies con- 
fined alone to human society. It makes its influence felt in every 
order of created beings. The tiny drops of rain from the clouds 
unite to form the mountain torrent, which sweeps down upon the 
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plain, attesting the force of union by the destruction it deals on 
every side. The creatures that have life feel by an instinct of their 
nature that union is an essential condition of survival in the struggle 
for existence. Throughout nature union is ever the source of 
growth in power; disunion the prelude to decay. 

If union is needful to achieve great results in the order of nature, 
it may be expected to be so likewise in the order of grace. The 
League of the Sacred Heart is the outgrowth of a practical recogni- 


tion of this fact. The end here aimed at is the salvation of souls; ’ 


the means of gaining it is the grace of God to be sought by prayer; 
the efficacy of the pleading power of prayer is derived from the union 
of voices and hearts. So far all is plain. But just here a difficulty 
presents itself. Are not the voices of all the children of the Church 
already united in prayer? Were they not so united before this 
League was ever thought of? Have not the faithful in every age 
cried out to their Father, who is in heaven, as Christ Himself has 
taught them, “ Give us this day our daily bread?” Quite so. But 
how many Christians utter these words of the Our Father in the 
broad, all-embracing spirit in which they were first conceived and 
spoken? We may safely say that the average Christian, in repeat- 
ing them, does not look beyond his own personal needs, or the needs 
of a narrow circle of relations and friends. And yet it is the spirit, 
the intention that fixes the meaning and comprehension of the us 
and the our. One aim, then, of this League is to get Christians to 
realize that, having God for their Father and the Church for their 
Mother, they are all members of one great family, and that, there- 
fore, each has a claim to the prayers of all, as all have to the prayers 
of each. 

But something further is needed to make prayer efficacious. It 
is that the faithful should address their petitions to the Father in 
the name of His Son, our Saviour. “ That whatsoever you shall 
ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you” (John xvi. 6). 
Now this is, if we may so say, the first plank in the platform of this 
League. It is a League of zeal and prayer in union with the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. It seeks to unite the prayers of men with the 
pleadings of that Heart which is present on our altars, “ ever living 
to make intercession for us” (Heb. vii. 25). It has thus a twofold 
object: to band men together in a holy alliance of prayer for the 
salvation of souls and to advance the interests and spread the devo- 
tion of the Sacred Heart. It has three degrees. The first includes 
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those who add to their morning prayers an offering of the work, 
prayers, and sufferings of the day for the intentions of the Sacred 
Heart; the second, those who offer daily a decade of the Rosary 
for the intention assigned each month, and the third, those who offer 
monthly a communion of atonement. The practise of the first de- 
gree is the only one essential to membership ; that of the other two 
is purely optional. 

Of this League Leo XIII. has said: “It is so beautiful, and 
unites such exceeding fruitfulness with such simplicity as surely to 
merit all the encouragement which ecclesiastical authority can give 
it.’ In this age of ours, when men are too busy, too engrossed with 
worldly things, to give much time to prayer, it is difficult to over- 
estimate the advantage of being enrolled in this League. It imposes 
no obligation save such as anyone can fulfil with the greatest ease ; 
for the morning offering is the one essential practice, and this can 
be made in a few words, or even in thought only, nor does it bind 
any one on pain of sin. It turns every action not in itself sinful, and 
every suffering, into a prayer, and thus enables men to obey the 
apostolic injunction to pray without ceasing. It gives a new title 
to the friendship of our Lord, an added merit to every good work, 
a greater efficacy to our prayers from union with the prayers of the 
unnumbered millions throughout all the world who join in the 
morning offering. 

This morning offering, so easy is it and so simple that it might 
seem as if it could not be of much account. Yet, if it is made as it 
ought to be made, thoughtfully, earnestly, piously, it is most pleas- 
ing to God, and lends a new, I had almost said divine, value and 
dignity to every action of the day. This appears from what has 
already been said. Let me try to make it plainer still. 

God, the all-good and all-wise, has created nothing in vain. All 
things He has made for a purpose; to every creature He has ap- 
pointed an end which it is to work out for itself. The creatures that 
are below man in the scale of being have a merely natural end, 
which they work out by their natural powers and attain in this 
world itself. The earth moves on its orbit day after day, achieving 
by a law of its nature and necessarily the end for which God has 
made it. And so the things that are upon the earth, the elements, 
air, fire, water, work out their several ends by a law of their being, 
and necessarily. The animals, in like manner, that are below man, 
creatures of sense but without reason, are guided by an instinct 
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which the Creator has implanted in them to do the work and reach 
the end He has appointed to each. The bird builds its nest and the 
bee its hive, carrying out with wonderous skill a plan that neither 
has devised. But they can do no higher work than this, nor seek a 
higher end, nor have they higher aspirations. They build for time; 
their work is of the earth, and for an earthly end; they know not 
and can not know the good God who has made them, though they 
do know, in some sort, some at least of the good things that He 
has made. 

Man alone, of all the creatures that are upon the earth, made in 
God’s own image and likeness, can know this God who made him. 
Man alone can know the goodness of God, and knowing His good- 
ness love Him, and loving Him seek after Him as his last end. Man 
alone, of all the creatures that are upon the earth, has a capacity for 
happiness that no earthly good can fill. - Therefore is man made for 
a higher than an earthly end, in token of which, while the other 
animals stoop to the earth as made for the earth only, man bears 
himself erect, and gazes upward as one born for a higher than an 
earthly end and fitted for a nobler destiny ; as one who has not here 
a lasting city, but seeks a city in the skies. Man alone builds for 
eternity ; not as the bird and the bee build their homes of earth that 
soon crumble, but a building of God and a house not made with 
hands. 

Still, man can build for time, and does build for time. But if he 
build for time only, he will not, when time has run its course, have 
that building of God which the apostle speaks of. Man is a free 
agent. If he determines to work for time only and work only for 
a worldly end, he is free to do so, and if he choose to build for 
eternity, by the grace of God, he is free to do so, too. But every 
man on the face of the earth, every man who has the use of reason, 
is either building for time only, or he is building for eternity. “ He 
who is not with me,” says our Blessed Lord, “ is against me.” And 
the difference between these two is a difference of intention. For 
every deliberate act of a man’s life, everything that he does with 
knowledge and the free consent of his will, is ordered to some end, 
to some last end, and if the last end for which he works, the end 
to which he refers all his acts, be worldly happiness merely, he is 
building for time; if, on the other hand, it be happiness in heaven, 
he is building for eternity. And the very same act, such as the giv- 
in~ of an alms to a poor person or a cup of cold water to a stranger, 
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orldly if done for a worldly end, and will have but a worldly 


is W ’ 
reward; is heavenly if done for a heavenly end, and will have a 


heavenly reward. 
It is not then of little account, it is not a thing to be made light 


of, this offering of our work and prayers and sufferings day by day, 
morning by morning, for the intentions of the Sacred Heart. With 
God it is the intention that counts. This simple offering, therefore, 
lends to our most trivial acts a special value in the eyes of God and 
gives them a title to a heavenly reward. This is why so much stress 
is laid on the making of the morning offering. It begets the habit 
of ordering all our acts aright, of referring all that we do or suffer 
to the glory of God and the salvation of our souls. 

Here below we are but pilgrims, exiles from our true home. Let 
us take a leaf from the pilgrim’s book. Let us learn a lesson from 
the pilgrim, weary of travel in a strange land, when his heart begins 
to hunger for the old familiar places, and he turns his steps home- 
ward. Day after day, he takes up his journey; morning after morn- 
ing, when he awakes, his first thought is of the home to which he is 
ever drawing nearer, and the first thing he does is to make up his 
mind to resume his journey. This thought of home, this making up 
of his mind, is his morning offering of acts, ordering them to a cer- 
tain end. Even if he think no more of home during the day, the 
intention that he starts out with in the morning lives and operates 
in every act that he does, in every step that he takes, and by night- 
fall he finds himself so many miles nearer to the home of his heart. 
Let us exiles from our heavenly home, after the manner of this 
pilgrim, morning by morning, offer our work and prayers and suf- 
ferings to the Heart of Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life, to the Heart of Him without whom we can do nothing, in 
whom we can do all things, that He may keep our steps, and guide 
us in the way, and lead us on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till the night is gone; 


And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which we, too, have loved long since, and lost awhile. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


RY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased: hear ye him.” 
Matt. xvii. 5. 


Exordium.—The remarkable incident related in to-day’s Gospel is 
doubtless interesting and pleasing to pious souls. They like to read 
about it, and to think of it. It is miraculous. Something extra- 
ordinary, wonderful; such as God can do whenever He pleases to 
do it. Our Lord did it, because He was God. Who would not 
envy the three favored disciples who saw it? Who would not feel 
as St. Peter did—wish to gaze upon it always? Who does not 
feel, perhaps regret, that the beautiful vision vanished so soon? 

It may be that this is all that many see in the mystery of the 
Transfiguration. But this is not all—far from it. Though this 
event took place only a few months before our Lord’s Passion, there 
is no other in all His preceding ministry so full of meaning—so in- 
structive. 

I. One object of our Lord was doubtless to encourage His three 
chosen disciples and strengthen their faith. 

The fame of His preaching and His wonderful miracles had 
given rise to many conflicting opinions as to who He might be. 

“Whom do men say that the son of man is?” He had asked of 
His disciples (Matt. xvi. 13), and they gave Him the popular 
rumors. “ But whom do you say that I am?” He asked again, and 
“Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art Christ the son of the 
living God” (Matt. xvi. 15-16). 

The heaven-inspired answer is rewarded: “ Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it!” (Matt. xvi. 18). 

Immediately after this promise our Lord begins to speak of His 
humiliations and His Passion, and is obliged to rebuke Peter, who 
impulsively rejects the idea of his Master’s submitting to such 
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indignities : “Go behind me, Satan, thou art a scandal to me” 
(Matt. xvi. 21-23). 

Jesus saw clearly, even now, what He afterward foretold: “ All 
you shall be scandalized in me this night” (Matt. xxvi. 31). 
Wished therefore to strengthen the faith of at least the chosen 
three, by letting them see with their own eyes what was actually 
hidden under His meek and humble exterior. 

Il. The Transfiguration meant more than this. Its full import 
was to be understood only after the resurrection. “ Tell the vision to 
no man, till the son of man be risen from the dead ” ( Matt. xvii. 9). 
It was to stand for all time as the verification of past events in the 
life of our Lord, and as the proof of His divinity (Cf. II. Peter 
i. 12-19). 

Many times had testimony been given to His true character, but 
He knew the imperfectness of the understanding, and the weakness 
of the faith of His witnesses. Andrew had said to Peter, “ We have 
found the Messiah ” (John i. 41). Philip had said to the honest, but 
incredulous, Nathaniel, ‘‘ We have found him of whom Moses in 
the law and the prophets did write” (John i. 45). Nathaniel in 
his turn bore testimony, ‘“ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; thou art 
the King of Israel” (John i. 49). Peter’s confession, the most 
glorious of all, had been commended by our Lord himself: “ Blessed 
art thou, Simon, Bar-Jonas: because flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it to thee, but my Father, who is in heaven ” (Matt. xvi. 17). 

Even the demons had been constrained to bear testimony to Him: 
“Let us alone; what have we to do with thee, Jesus of Nazareth? 
1 know thee, who thou art, the holy one of God” (Luke iv. 34). 

Our Lord had frequently given testimony of Himself: “I came 
down from heaven” (John vi. 38). “ From God I proceeded and 
came” (John viii. 42). “ Before Abraham was made I am” (John 
viii. 58). “I and my Father are one” (John x. 30). 

He had also twice foretold His resurrection: ‘“ Destroy this 
Temple, and in three days I will raise it up” (John ii. 19). “As 
Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and three nights, so shall 
the son of man be in the heart of the earth three days and three 
nights ” (Matt xii. 40). 

All these words are beautifully verified or recalled to mind in the 
Transfiguration: ‘“ His face”—the face of the meek and humble 
Jesus of Nazareth—‘“ did shine as the sun, and his garments 
became white as snow.” Moses and Elias, representing the law and 
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the prophets, appear “talking with him,” to show that He fulfille 
the one and was the verification of the other. 

The Holy Ghost appears in visible shape, and the voice of God 
bears testimony: ‘“ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am wel 
pleased ; hear ye Him.” 

Descending the mount, He again foretells His resurrection: “ Tel] 
the vision to no man, till the son of man be risen from the dead.” 

Conclusion.—Gratitude to God for this wonderful summary of 
divine revelation. Admirable confirmation of the faith of the 
apostles, who were to convert the world. Profound love and vene- 
ration for our Lord Jesus Christ. “ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. Hear ye Him.” 





SELF-DISCIPLINE. 
BY THE REV. P. C. YORKE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


“And he was transfigured before them.”—Gospel. 


SYNOPSIS.—A casual relation between Christ’s sufferings and His trans- 
figuration. True also for us. Because, first, rest, reward, etc., must be 
earned by work; second, work efficacious only when restrained; third, men 
need discipline even in spirituals; fourth, self-discipline proper to man; 
fifth, indiscipline means destruction. Therefore, since Christ has given 
us the example let us follow Him by self-denial even to labor. 


My dear brethren, we have hardly entered on the season of 
Lent, with its lessons of prayer and penance, when we are taken up 
with Peter, James and John, to behold the glory of our Lord. Last 
Sunday we stood with Him on the mountain of temptation; this 
Sunday we stand with Him on the mountain of transfiguration. We 
are invited to lift up our thoughts for a moment from the mourning 
and weeping of this valley of tears. Christ is transfigured before 
us. His face doth shine like the sun, His garments have become 
white as snow. In the brightness of the cloud into which we have 
entered how petty are our trials, how insignificant our privations. 
We, too, have a part in the divine voice, “ This is my beloved son.” 
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“or the Spirit himself giveth testimony to our spirit that we are 
the sons of God, and if sons, heirs also, and joint heirs with Christ, 
yet so if we suffer with Him that we may be also glorified with 
Him. For I reckon that the sufferings of this time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us.” 

It is precisely because of the connection between suffering and 
glory that this Gospel is so suited for the season of Lent. The one 
is the cause of the other according to the words of the apostle. “ It 
was necessary for Christ to suffer and thus enter into his glory.” 
In like manner we, too, must suffer with Christ if we would reign 
with Him. There is a transfiguration reserved for us. With St. 
Paul “ we look for the Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ who will re- 
form the body of our lowness made like to the body of his glory.” 
The price we must pay for that transfiguration is the self-discipline 
which we must practise at all times, but especially during these days 
of Lent. It is not an easy price to pay, and however willing the 
spirit, the flesh is always weak. Therefore it is a good thing to 
hearten ourselves often with the thought of the reward. “ That 
which is at present momentary and light in our tribulation worketh 
for us above measure exceedingly an eternal weight of glory.” 

It is a general rule, my dear brethren, that rest is the child of 
toil, peace of war, joy of sorrow. You know of your own knowledge 
that no bread tastes so sweet as that which your own toil has earned; 
that no evening falls so grateful as when you return to your home, 
weary it may be, but with the consciousness of duty done. Every 
pleasure must be earned, and they who get their pleasures without 
effort find them in the tasting Dead Sea fruit, bitterness and ashes. 
The unthinking envy those who inherit great wealth and have the 
means to gratify every desire. But the experience of mankind bears 
witness that neither much money nor gentle blood can assure happi- 
ness and content. “Sleep,” saith the Scripture,” is sweet to a laboring 
man whether he eat little or much; but the fulness of the rich will 
not suffer him to rest.” 

It is an old saying that he knows not how to appreciate sweet 
things who has not tasted bitter. That nation can not understand 
the blessings of peace that has not felt the storm and stress of war. 
It is in sorrow we lay the only sure foundations of happiness, for 
“they that sow in tears shall reap in joy,” as the Psalmist says, 
“going they went and wept casting their seeds; but coming they 
shall come in exultation carrying their sheaves.” 
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However, dear brethren, it is not all work that produces good 
results, nor is every sorrow unto salvation. There is a sorrow that 
like a proud river peers over its bounds and carries wreck and ruin, 
so there is work which is poured out like water, and like water 
poured out is swallowed up in the thirsty sands. Every day ex- 
perience proves to us that energy must be under restraint if we 
would make profit of it. A single lightning flash is, perhaps, more 
powerful than all the electric machines in the world together. Yet 
the lightning wastes itself in a moment, while the stored fluid turns 
millions of wheels that bring comfort and prosperity to mankind, 
The vine if it would bear fruit must be carefully pruned, else its 
force will spend itself in barren shoots and showy leaves. The 
steam that in harness can do a world’s work when free is but a 
gentle vapor, the sport of every breeze, and the dynamite that is 
able in the twinkling of an eye to move mountains, burns harmless 
and slow when unconfined in the open air. 

So it is with men. Why is an army so strong while a mob is so 
weak? In the army there is discipline, every unit is under a certain 
restraint, every company moves to a definite end. In the mob there 
is anarchy. It may be a thousand times more numerous than the 
army, a thousand times richer, a thousand times more intelligent, 
but because it is a mob and under no discipline its strength is the 
strength of a rope of sand. How do the great captains of industry 
make their wealth? Not only must they have control of the natural 
sources, but they must organize, they must discipline men to their 
work. Every great manufactory, every great store is an army. 
Each man’s force is confined to a certain channel, and because con- 
fined it is efficacious. There are no contrary currents, and friction 
is reduced to a minimum. All work together in harmony, and the 
Scripture is justified, “It is good for a man when he hath borne 
the yoke from his youth.” 

Even in spiritual affairs, the necessity of discipline and organi- 
zation is apparent. What is the Church but a great army in which 
the energies of men are so restrained and directed that it moves on 
irresistibly to its end? Consider the various offices and grades, the 
orders, the societies, the organizations, for one end and the other 
and see how they are confined each within its own sphere, and made 
the more effective by such confinement to promote the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls. Even in prayer, which is perhaps the 
most personal of all things, the Church has her discipline. Her 
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public worship is regulated by the strictest and the minutest rules, 
and she conserves with stern fidelity the ancient and straight form 
of words in which she speaks to God. 

| | Thus we see, dear brethren, in nature and in human affairs re- 
straint and discipline are necessary if energy is to bear its full 
fruition. But there is this difference between natural forces and 
man that in natural forces an outward restraint only is needed; in 
man there must be also restraint from within. Man’s centre of 
activity is in his soul, and while he is limited and coerced outwardly 
in many ways, yet there is no real mastery over him which does not 
include the dominion of his soul. 
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Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


; In the social and economic organization of mankind outward 
' or bodily conformity is often sufficient for.success. The general 
, fi may not care what the soldier thinks as long as the soldier obeys 
orders. But in the spiritual organization it is different. It is true that 
the Church demands certain external acts, such as presence at Mass 
on Sundays, the yearly confession, the Easter communion, but she 
also demands that there be an internal agreement with these acts, 
and that the soul and body cooperate in the performance of them. 
She teaches that the machinery of religion will not save us. Out- 
ward acts count for nothing if the will be absent. ‘‘ The kingdom 
of God is within you,” saith the Lord. 

In this does man’s dignity consist that he has free will. God 
if gave him the choice of good or evil. When he chooses good he has 
i the merit of choosing it; when he chooses evil he has to bear the re- 
fF sponsibility. Nothing that happens to him against his will can be 
4 charged to him. He is free and independent—the master of himself. 

Therefore, if he is to undergo discipline that will avail unto 
salvation it must be self discipline. His own will must curb and 
check his own energies and direct them aright if he is to be forceful 
for good. This truth did our Lord proclaim when He said: “ If 
any man would come after me let him deny himself, take up his 
cross daily and follow me.” 

There are three conditions laid down here for the following of 
Christ, but the first of them is self-denial. We have many faculties, 
many endowments, many wants, many desires. These in the begin- 
ning were all good and might be gratified with propriety, but since 
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the fall the corruption of our nature has infected them, and some 
must be curbed, some refined, and some utterly denied and rooted 
up. In this undertaking we are not left entirely to our own reason, 
for the reason has suffered as well as the will, but besides the law 
written on the fleshly tablets of our hearts we have the positive com- 
mands of God and the precepts of His Church which He instituteq 
to teach us. 

This, then, is the beginning of self-discipline—the consciousness 
that we are under law. God has laid obligations upon us, and we 
do our duty to Him by fulfilling these obligations. The very idea 
of duty signifies discipline and denial. We do our duty not because 
we like it, but because we ought. It carries us again and again 
counter not only to our passing inclinations, but to the very trend of 
our being because God’s ways are not our ways, and “ the imagina- 
tion and thought of man’s heart is prone to evil from his youth.” 

Our senses, our imagination, our concupiscence, our very reason 
draw us again and again to paths forbidden of God. The eyes 
allure us one way, the ears another. At times it is true we see only 
the good and beautiful, and listen only to the maxims of wisdom, 
but too often they draw us to sights of sin or suggest thoughts and 
words of evil. Then is the time to remember duty and to deny our- 
selves. Then is the time to be on the alert and to force our 
eyes to see between us and the sinful object, God’s law, like 
the flaming sword turning every way, and to compel our ears 
to hear the thunder of His voice on Sinai: “I am the Lord thy 
God mighty and jealous visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
me, showing mercy to thousands of them that love me and keep 
my commandments.” 

We know, dear brethren, that there is in the world a philosophy 
which makes little of self-denial. Some men there are who openly de- 
clare: “ Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” 
Of these the apostle says: “ Their god is their belly, their glory is 
in their shame.” Your own experience tells you how quickly they 
pass away and how true is St. Paul’s word concerning them, “ Their 
end is destruction.” 

But there are others who while they refrain from this vulgar 
‘materialism sneer at self-denial and self-discipline as old-fashioned 
‘and unfit for the circumstances of the age. They decry the Church’s 
facts as unsuited to these enlightened days, and laugh at the recom- 
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mendations of the saints for the custody of the eyes, the thoughts, 
the desires. They would see everything, they would hear every- 
thing, they would read everything, they would experience every- 
thing. They boast of their liberality, and relegate to bigots and the 
feeble-minded that habit of denying one’s self which Christ pro- 
claims as the first condition of following Him. 

Dear brethren, as sure as destruction is the end of the sensualist, 
so sure is destruction the end of the undisciplined. No matter in what 
name they throw off the yoke, license always has its revenge It may 
dazzle for awhile, but darkness soon swallows it up. In these prin- 
ciples did the great pagan civilizations found themselves, and where 
are they now? The night owl dwells in their deserted palaces. The 
ships of Tharsis have sailed away. “Go not after thy lusts,” saith 
Holy Writ, “ but turn away from thine own will. If thou give thy 
soul her desires, she will make thee a joy to thine enemies.” 

Therefore, brethren, at this season, and on this day, let us re- 
member that nature herself teaches that force, to be efficacious, must 
be restrained, and if men would work out their salvation they 
must work it out in self-denial and self-discipline. It is our destiny 
to be transfigured into the likeness of Christ, and that destiny we can 
reach only by the means Christ has provided. “If any man would 
come after me let him deny himself, take up his cross and follcw 
me.” This is the royal road, the king’s highway, and the only way 
Christ is our captain. He does not ask us to do what He has not done, 
nor to follow where He has not led. We read in history how great 
generals have animated their troops to heroic deeds because they 
themselves suffered all their soldiers suffered, and endured everything 
they asked others to endure. So it is with our Lord. He has given 
us the example of self-denial, of self-discipline, of poverty, of toil, 
of suffering, aye, even of death itself. Shall we be afraid and hold 
back when our captain goes before us? Shall this season seem long 
and hard when we see Him fasting in the wilderness, or praying 
all night on the mountain? Shall sufferings, or sorrow, or sick- 
ness, or loss dishearten us when we contemplate Him in whom from 
the crown of His head to the sole of His foot there is no soundness, 
but wounds, and bruises, and swelling sores? Shall we refuse to 
sacrifice our will after the example of Him who came not to do 
His own will but the will of Him that sent Him? Let us then in 
His name gird ourselves to the undertaking. “If any man will come 
after me let him deny himself, take up his cross and follow me.” 
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Remember whither we follow Christ. He is leading us up a high 
mountain apart. The slopes of Tabor are steep and the way is 
straight, but at the summit we know we shall find our transfigured 
Lord, and the prophets, and the apostles, and the everlasting taber- 
nacles. There also is our place. There shall this corruptible put 
on incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality, for there 
“ beholding the glory of the Lord with open face we shall be trans- 


formed into the same image from glory to glory—as by the spirit of 
God.” 





THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 
COWARDICE IN SPEECH. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“ At that time Jesus was casting out a devil, and the same was dumb.”— 
Luke xi. 14. 


Exordium.—Speech, one of the many admirable gifts that God 
has lavished upon man. To be deprived of it, either from birth or 
by subsequent accident, is regarded as one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes. It would seem from to-day’s Gospel that the devil has 
power to rob man of the use of this priceless faculty. Certain it is 
that this arch-enemy of our souls, who “ goes around like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour,” is constantly striving to make 
us turn all of God’s gifts against ourselves. He succeeds in many 
ways in regard to the gift of speech. One of these ways bears a 
striking resemblance to what has just been read in the Gospel: 
The devil makes men dumb— makes them keep silence when 
justice to their neighbor and the honor and glory of God require 
that they should speak. 

I. Injustice to one’s neighbor through cowardly silence: Dam- 
aging rumors, harsh criticisms, unworthy motives attributed. 
These are known to be false or improbable. Other facts are known 
that would contradict the opinions expressed. Silence—through 
fear, or ill-will, or culpable disregard of truth and justice. 
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Even a friend comes to state his views on a certain question in 
dispute. Is evidently in the wrong, but would willingly take advice. 
If he does not get it, he will do something injurious to himself or 


to others. 
Silence, or an apparent approval—through want of courage and 


candor. 

A request or proposal is made that is evidently wrong and un- 
lawful. Conscience revolts, judgment condemns, but courage fails. 
Silence—and the wicked deed is accomplished. 

Examples of weak compliance or servile fear: 

Aaron consenting without protest to make the golden calf 
(Exod. XXxii.). 

Herod giving the head of John the Baptist (Matt. xiv.). 

The parents of the blind boy cured by our Lord (John ix. 19-22). 

How common a fault; how widespread; how far-reaching in its 
evil consequences; how wickedly opposed to charity, and justice, 
and friendship. 

II. Fear and shame, where truth, virtue, the honor and glory 
of God are at stake. 

No protest against profane or obscene language. Nor against the 
irreverent use of the Holy Name. Nor against the blasphemous 
denial of the existence of God. Nor against the ridicule of the 
Bible and of all religion and revelation. 

No word, through fear or ignorance, in defense of the true faith 
when it is ridiculed or calumniated. 

Examples of this weakness and cowardice: 

Many of the followers and hearers of our Lord said secretiy, 
“He is a good man” (John vii. 12). “ Yet no man spoke openly of 
him, for fear of the Jews ” (John vii. 13). 

Peter trembling before a servant girl. Pilate deterred from pro- 
nouncing a just sentence by the cry of the mob: “If thou release 
this man, thou art not Cesar’s friend” (John xix. 12). Felix, the 
Roman governor, leaving Paul in chains—“ being willing to shew 
the Jews a pleasure” (Acts xxiv. 27). 

Opposite examples: The three youthful captives in Babylon, re- 
fusing to obey the powerful Nabuchodonosor (Dan. iii. 16--18), 
Daniel interpreting for Baltassar the writing on the wall (Dan. v.). 
Peter’s testimony to the multitude in Jerusalem (Acts iii. 12; iv. 9). 
Stephen’s testimony before the council, though he knew that death 
would be the penalty (Acts vii. 2). 
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Conclusion.—Exhortation to overcome this species of cowardice 
and deceit. Courage in this regard even more noble than courage 
on the battle field. No man ever showed this courage without com- 
manding the respect and admiration of his fellow-men. 

Truth, justice, love of God, and love of neighbor demand it. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ demands it as the condition of His friendship ; 
“ He that is not with me is against me” (Luke xi. 23). 

“ Every one, therefore, that shall confess me before men, I wil] 
also confess him before my Father who is in heaven. But he that 
shall deny me before men, I will also deny him before my Father 
who is in heaven” (Matt. x. 32, 33). 





DANGERS OF A RELAPSE INTO SIN. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B., COUGHTON, ENGLAND. 
“The last state of that man becomes worse than the first.””—Luke xi. 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—The unclean spirit, undaunted by his ejection, returns to the 
assault and endeavors to effect an entrance into the soul. If he succeeds 
in so doing, the man who yields to his onslaught is called a relapsing 
sinner. I wish to point out to you the dangers of this return to sin; to 
suggest certain means by which it may be prevented. 

(1) In order to put before you these dangers, I will use the argu- 
ments of the great ascetical teachers. To do this, I must reason from 
analogy and suppose that God is animated by sentiments similar to those 
that stir in the hearts of men. Only in this way can we bring home to 
ourselves God’s antagonism to sin. What then are God’s sentiments 
for one who, setting aside the divine law, has indulged in all the vices 
of his fallen nature; who has afterward repented of them; and who then 
repents of his repentance and returns to the evil that he had renounced? 
It is a feeling of disgust, provoking God to reject and punish him with 
the utmost severity. This ts the first danger of a relapse. 

(2) This return to sin engenders in the sinner a weakness, a sort 
of inability to resist evil; for it deprives of much of their force those 
means which at first moved him to repentance. So true is this that 
St. Paul says it is impossible to raise a relapsing sinner; meaning by 
the word impossible not an absolute but a relative impossibility—that ts 
to say, a matter of great difficulty. This is the second danger. 

(3) The power acquired by the devil over the soul that relapses into 
sin is greater. The holier his preceding life has been, the viler becomes 
= after life, as St. Augustine testifies. This is the third danger of a 
relapse. 
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Having put before you the dangers of a relapse, let me now suggest 
to you the means which will prevent it. _ ' 

(1) Ever to keep brightly burning in our hearts the lamp of faith. 

(2) This lively faith will engender in us the spirit of prayer, prayer 
to God for aid to strengthen our weakness and to enable us to triumph 


over our adversary. 
(3) Faith and prayer will move the soul to avoid the occasions that 


have hitherto proved fatal to tt. 

(4) Faith, prayer, and the avoiding of occasions will have the effect 
of urging the soul to have frequent recourse to those sources of grace— 
Penance and the Holy Eucharist. 

When, by the grace of God, the unclean spirit has been cast out of 
a man, his defeat and ejection do not dishearten him nor extinguish 
in him the hope of again establishing his sway over the being that 
has been freed from his thraldom. He knows the weakness of his 
former slave, the fickleness of his purpose, the instability of his 
will. Therefore, he returns to the house whence he has been cast, 
and though he finds it swept clean of the filth with which it had been 
heretofore disfigured and adorned with all the beauty of divine 
grace, he is not shaken in his fixed resolve once again to make it 
his own. He calls to his aid other spirits of evil more wicked than 
himself; he lays siege to it; he hurls against it his fiery darts; he 
wearies not in his efforts till he is either ignominiously repulsed or 
he has forced an entrance. The man who succumbs to the fury of 
this onslaught, who forgets the promises that he has made, the tears 
of repentance that he has shed, the gracious pardon accorded to 
him by a loving Father and once more plunges into the mire of 
unholy living, is called a relapsing sinner. His last state is said 
by our Lord to be worse than that out of which he had been de- 
livered. I shall not attempt to prove this to you; the words of the 
great Master are enough to make it evident. I shall, however, point 
out to you the dangers of a relapse into sin, and then suggest to you 
the means which will enable you to remain steadfast in the service 
of God. 

I. DANGERS OF A RELAPSE.—(1) In my attempt to set before 
you the dangers of a relapse into sin, I shall make use of those 
arguments which the great ascetical teachers of the spiritual life 
employ to retain in the paths of holiness and justice those who, 
having listened to their instructions, have succeeded in breaking 
away from their former life of sin. For this purpose, I must 
reason from analogy, and, just as the Sacred Scriptures do, I must 
suppose that our heavenly Father is animated by the same feelings 
that stir in the hearts of his children. We are forced to do this, in 
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order to bring home to ourselves His antagonism to evil, an antag- 
onism which is essential to the very notion implied in the name 
“God.” Hence we attribute to Him anger, indignation, aversion, 
hatred—not that He is moved by any of these passions, but that only 
in this way are we able to understand His attitude with respect to 
sin. With this notion clearly before your minds, I shall ask you 
to consider what are the sentiments of God with respect to one who 
returns to the evil ways from which divine grace has rescued him. 
Suppose that in his early youth, yielding to the fiery impetuosity of 
his fallen nature, to the seductions of evil company and to the 
temptations of the devil, he has cast aside his religious beliefs and 
all that they have taught him. He gives up prayer; he never enters 
a church; he forsakes the sacraments; he tries to obliterate faith— 
not to believe in God, in a future state, in the rewards and the punish- 
ments of an Almighty Ruler. He gives a free reign to his thoughts 
and his desires ; he allows his eyes to feast themselves upon scenes 
of depravity; he indulges his senses in those things for which they 
crave. He lives the life of a libertine. But in that life he finds, as 
all find who have trodden the same way, naught but bitterness, re- 
morse, vanity, nothingness. The void in his heart is not filled by 
these things. That heart cries out for something that will satisfy 
its craving, till at last, touched by the grace of God, it wearily and 
painfully fights its way back to the height whence it fell. He returns 
to God. He is filled with shame. He goes through the agony of 
repentance. Like the Prodigal, he journeys back to his Father’s 
house. He is filthy; he is in rags; he has consorted with swine; 
he has tried to satisfy himself with the garbage which even they 
disdained to eat. He falls upon his knees before Him whom he has 
so grievously offended, whose wealth he has so shamefully 
squandered. That Father lifts him from the earth; cleanses him 
from his filth; clothes him in the garments of purity and gives him 
the pledge of love. He is received to favor; he is once more free 
of his ancestral home. But after a time, he wearies of the quiet, the 
order, the repose, the sameness of his Father’s house. He grows 
restless. He hears the voices of his dissolute companions calling. 
In imagination, he catches glimpses of their so-called pleasures. 
He is tempted to rejoin them; he wavers; he yields. Once more 
he turns his back upon the home of his childhood ; he squanders his 
patrimony ; he indulges in all the vices over which he has wept such 
bitter tears and in which he found only disgust. 
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Now let me ask you, what would be the feelings of an earthly 
father if this had happened not once or twice, but hundreds of 
times? They would be feelings of righteous indignation, anger, 
disgust. Such also are the sentiments which, on the part of God, 
the relapsing sinner has only too good reason to fear. God will be 
filled with disgust for him who, after being so often cleansed, returns 
to wallow in the mire out of which he has been so often drawn. In 
the terribly strong language of Holy Writ—a language most 
offensive to the ears of a corrupt and polished society—the relapsing 
sinner is likened to the dog that returns to his vomit, to the swine 
that return to wallow in the mire. He is a hateful, disgusting object, 
provoking God to launch forth the lightning of His wrath, to 
sweep him from the face of the earth. He is so criminal that St. 
Peter says God’s justice will be more tolerable to the unbeliever who 
has never known the way of truth than to him who, having known 
and walked in it, has perversely forsaken it to walk in the way of in- 
iquity (II. Peter ii. 21). This, then, is the first danger threatening 
him who relapses into sin. His relapse provokes and excites the dis- 
gust of God. 

(2) Besides inspiring God with disgust and thus rendering the 
sinner’s return to favor a matter of great difficulty, a relapse ex- 
poses him to another danger springing from himself. It strips of 
much of their force the aids to repentance and by weakening man’s 
will-power decreases his ability to resist evil. What was it that, 
with the cooperation of God’s grace, enabled him to cast off the 
servitude holding him captive under the dominion of the devil? 
The light of God’s countenance shone upon his darkened conscience, 
and he saw the turpitude of sin, its deformity, its ingratitude; the 
gift of heavenly grace was poured into his heart; the Holy Spirit 
of God was infused into him; the bread of angels was bestowed upon 
him to feed, to nourish and to give him the pledge of glorious 
things promised in the life to come. He has enjoyed all these privi- 
leges; he has made use of all these helps; he has thus been able 
to burst asunder the bands holding him captive. Knowing this, 
and considering the happy estate of his former slave, the devil, as we 
saw, returns reinforced by spirits of evil more wicked, more subtle 
than himself, to pervert the will that, by the grace of God, had been 
turned to good. If the soul should yield to his assault, what will 
then be able to enlighten the intelligence, to stir the heart, to move 
the will? The means that previously helped it have lost much of 
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their power. Therefore, the difficulty of return is very considerably 
increased. Moreover, it is with the soul as with the body; the soul 
has its maladies as the body has. There is a blindness, a deafness, 
a paralysis, a leprosy of the soul as there are similar diseases of the 
body. Now, the masters of the spiritual life argue concerning these 
spiritual maladies, just as physicians do concerning the material ills 
that affect the body. Medical men tell.us, and our own experience 
corroborates the truth of what they say, that a malady which again 
and again attacks the body becomes each time more difficult of 
cure; that a bone which if often broken is each time with greater 
difficulty reset; that a wound which is again and again opened is 
always harder to close and to heal. Therefore, the masters of Chris- 
tian asceticism conclude that the same consequences are to be 
looked for in the spiritual ills that affect the soul. If, after being 
restored to health, the soul is again attacked by the malady of which 
it has been healed, the will-power to rid itself of the evil decreases 
with each successful seizure. So true is this that St. Paul makes the 
startling assertion that the relapsing sinner’s restoration to grace 
and favor with God is an impossibility. ‘“ It is impossible for those 
who were once illuminated, who have tasted also the heavenly gift, 
and who were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, have moreover 
tasted the good word of God and the powers of the world to come 
and are fallen away, to be renewed again to penance, crucifying 
again to themselves the Son of God and making him a mockery ” 
(Heb. vi. 4-6). The apostle is, of course, speaking not of an abso- 
lute but only of a relative impossibility ; for he himself received back 
to favor and repentance the incestuous Corinthian. Therefore, when 
he says it is impossible for a relapsing sinner to be again renewed 
to penance, he is pointing out to us the extreme difficulty of so 
doing. It is in the same sense that we must understand those words 
of his in which he says: “ If we sin wilfully after having the knowl- 
edge of the truth, there is now left no sacrifice for sin, but a certain 
dreadful expectation of judgment, and the rage of a fire that shall 
consume the adversaries ” (Heb. x. 26). In this sense also must be 
understood the words in which he assigns the reason for speaking 
with so great severity: “ For, if a man making void the law of 
Moses (by breaking it) dieth without any mercy under two or three 
witnesses, how much more, do you think, he deserveth worse punish- 
ments who hath trodden under foot the Son of God and hath 
esteemed the blood of the testament unclean by which he was 
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sanctified and hath offered an affront to the spirit of grace?” (Ibid.). 
It will be evident, then, from what we have said and from the words 
of the apostle, that a relapse into sin is dangerous not only be- 
cause it inspires God with sentiments of disgust and aversion for 
the sinner, but because it so enfeebles both the aids to repentance 
and the will-power to return as to make that return extremely 
difficult. 

(3) This conclusion will receive further confirmation if we bear 
in mind the immense empire over the soul acquired by the devil at 
each succeeding relapse of the sinner into the disorders of which 
he has repented. When he began to sin, the wretched man was, 
with respect to his adversary, the devil, like an inexperienced 
gamester, taking his place, for the first time, at the card-table. The 
gamester is pitted against a merciless, keen-witted sharper, who, 
to draw him on, at first wins from him only a few pieces. The foolish 
youth then loses more and more, each time becoming more and 
more entangled in the meshes so skilfully woven round him, till all 
his ready money has gone into the coffers of his foe. He next 
stakes his capital, his houses, his lands, his all—falling at last com- 
pletely into the power of the evil genius with whom he ventured 
to play. So is it with one who returns to the evil courses which 
he had abandoned. Each fall, each sin involves him more and 
more, till at last he is in the hands of the devil as a fly is in the en- 
tangling foes of the spider’s web. At first he was the slave of only 
one devil; after relapsing into sin he becomes the thrall of seven 
others more wicked, more pitiless, more exacting than the tyrant 
who first robbed him of his freedom. Consequently, his last state 
is said by our Lord to be worse than his first, inasmuch as in that 
state the power over him exercised by the spirit of evil is greater. 
“Thus Lucifer, who was the fairest of the angels, became the worst 
of devils. So, too, Judas from an apostle became an apostate and be- 
trayer of Christ. So, too, Nestorius, Eutyches, Pelagius, and Arius 
from monks and priests, became apostates and heresiarchs ” (Epist. 
137). Therefore, great is the danger of relapsing into sin, because it 
fills God with disgust for the sinner, it weakens both the aids to re- 
pentance and the sinner’s will-power to resist; it delivers him up, 
bound hand and foot, into the power of the devil. 

II. MEANS To PREVENT A RELAPSE.—(1) If all this is true, as it 
most certainly is, then whoever has a care for his eternal well-being 
will make it his business, by every means at his disposal, to prevent 
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a relapse into sin. What are these means? A brief survey of those 
things which usually plunge men back into the evils out of which 
repentance has drawn them, will recall these means to your minds, 
When a man entering into himself, puts to himself the question: 
“What is it that has brought me to this pass, after all the trouble 
that I have taken and all the difficulties that I have overcome in 
cleansing myself from my sins,” he will invariably discover that the 
first cause of his misfortune has been that he has allowed the light 
of his Catholic faith to grow dim. That light is, in reality, the 
pillar of fire which enables him, in the darkness of this world, to 
see his way toward the end for which God created him. Under its 
brilliant rays, various great and important truths stand out clear and 
well-defined like so many tall columns marking the road to life. It 
shows him that God is the end for which he was endowed with 
being ; that the divine law is a means for training his soul for eternal 
existence with Him; that the violation of it, unless repented of, is 
followed by a penalty which is separation in the life to come from 
God the centre of his being; that his spark of life will presently be 
extinguished, and that then he will have to stand at the bar of 
divine justice to answer for all his deeds—to be rewarded if these 
have been good, to be punished if they have been evil; that earthly 
goods are vain, empty, unsatisfactory; that the possession and en- 
joyment of them all will profit him nothing, if God be not gained as 
the centre in which he is to find rest. Now, when the light of faith 
is suffered to grow dim, all these truths become obscure, and as that 
light gradually wanes till at last it is practically extinguished, they 
are so blurred that they cease to be seen at all. Having passed out 
of view, the beauty and the attractiveness of material things come 
forth into startling prominence. That beauty and that attractiveness 
captivate the heart and draw it to the pleasures and the gratifications 
which these material things offer. What matters it now that God 
has set His ban upon the pleasures which they promise? Dis- 
obedience to His law has lost its turpitude. What is offered instead 
of the joys of dutiful submission to them, is fair to the eye; it will 
be sweet to the taste; the number of those that stretch forth 
their hands and accept it, seems to sanction the act. He is fascinated; 
he yields, he returns to the evil of which he had repented. There- 
fore, the first means for preventing this lamentable defection from 
God, is to keep burning ever bright and clear the great light of 
faith which will flash into the intelligence the eternal truth that it 
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will profit a man nothing to have gained and enjoyed all that the 
world can offer, if the result of that enjoyment is to be separation 
from God for all eternity. 

(2) Another means for keeping men’s feet from straying out 
of the paths of holiness and justice, is prayer, which flows as 
naturally from faith as water does from a fountain. For, faith 
makes clear and evident to the soul not only the nothingness and 
the worthlessness of everything except God, but also the soul’s weak- 
ness, its tendency in our present fallen state to set aside God for 
perishable, transitory things. Seeing this weakness and experi- 
encing it in nature’s incessant craving for earthly delights, faith 
impels the soul to turn for aid to God. It does so; and by means 
of daily, nay, of well-nigh continuous petitions to Him, there is 
put within its reach the irresistible might of the Omnipotent. That 
might enables it first to resist the attractive glitter of the baits usually 
held before its mental vision by the tempter, and then to rout the 
tempter himself and put him to ignominious flight. 

(3) These two means, powerful and effective as they undoubt- 
edly are, will nevertheless be shorn of all their force, unless the re- 
pentant sinner be careful to join with them another most necessary 
means. This is to keep away from the occasion of sin. It is the 
occasion that breaks the strength of the firmest resolve, as easily 
and as speedily as the sun’s powerful rays dissolve an icicle. That 
occasion may be a person, or a place, or a thing. It is the stone 
that trips up the feet, the spark that ignites the fuel. If carefully 
avoided, there will be no fall, no destructive conflagration. But 
here is the difficulty. It may be practically impossible for a person 
to withdraw from the place that has proved fatal to his virtue; to 
avoid the person whose company has seduced him from the ways 
of righteousness ; to escape from the presence of the objects which 
have been to his feet a stone of offense and a rock of scandal. In 
cases such as these, in which the occasion is not sought, is not 
voluntary, nothing but vigilance and fervent prayer will avail to 
render innocuous that which of its own nature is full of deadly 
peril. In other cases, however, the great safeguard is flight from 
the occasion. But in these cases, that is to say in cases in which this 
occasion may easily be avoided, subtle are the reasons for encounter- 
ing them, suggested by the devil that is trying to wreck the soul. 
He whispers to it: “ The occasion has lost its attractive force; the 
persons that were so seductive have been converted from their evil 
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ways; the places that once drew as a magnet draws steel, have lost 
their spell; the things that once enchanted, no longer have power 
to lure the soul. Therefore, there will now be no danger in fre- 
quenting the company, in visiting the places, in looking upon the 
things that heretofore have led into sin. They have lost their power 
to hurt; their sting is gone.” Against these manifest falsehoods 
which fallen nature is so willing to believe, the repentant sinner 
must close his ears. The occasion is still a danger; if you wilfully 
go into it, that approach to it is an indication that you love it, 
and “he that loves the danger shall perish in it.” Consequently, 
besides keeping alive your faith and lifting up your heart in prayer 
to God for help, you must keep away from the occasions of sin. 

(4) To do this, there is, of course, necessity for a continual supply 
or influx of divine grace, and this influx is secured for you by the 
last means that I shall suggest for preventing a relapse into sin. 
This is a frequent use of the two great sacraments—Penance and 
Holy Eucharist. Penance was instituted by our Lord, not only to 
wash away sin and again and again to cleanse men from its stain 
should they again and again lapse into it, but to infuse into and to 
endow the soul with strength to resist it. For in that sacrament, 
what is it that washes away the stain, that takes away the guilt of 
transgression? It is the blood of Christ poured out upon the soul. 
In that blood, besides the power to cleanse, there is the might of 
Christ, the might of the omnipotent—‘“of that strong man armed 
keeping his court.” Therefore a frequent approach to the tribunal 
of penance will, at one and the same time, preserve the purity of the 
soul and minister to it the power of resistance. That power of resist- 
ance or strength is fed by the other great sacrament, the Holy Eu- 
charist. That strength is the result of spiritual life, and spiritual life 
is maintained in full vigor by a spiritual food. For, just as our 
natural life is not given to us by the food that we eat, but is only 
maintained by it, so our spiritual life, from which our strength 
comes, when infused into us by baptism or by penance, is preserved, 
is maintained by our spiritual food—the most Holy Eucharist. 
Therefore, whoever would remain faithful to God and prevent him- 
self from relapsing into sin, must make use of these most efficacious 
means. He must keep the light of faith burning bright and clear; 
he must fervently pray to God for strength to resist; he must care- 
fully shun all occasions of sin; and he must assiduously make use 
of the two great sacraments—Penance and Eucharist. 
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From what has been said concerning a relapse into sin, each of 
you will now be able to carry away a firm conviction that a return 
to the evil ways of which a man has repented is fraught with the 
utmost danger to his eternal salvation. For if, as we all admit, the 
devil is cunning, resourceful, powerful; the world in which we live, 
enchanting, fascinating; the flesh, in league with the world and the 
devil, and, like a savage animal ever straining at the chain holding 
it in check, easy must be the change from dutiful allegiance to 
criminal revolt against God. Therefore, this facility of relapse is 
one other reason for making you dread the dangers resulting from 
that defection. Dread it, because of the disgust which it excites in 
the heart of the good Father who has, perhaps, already oftentimes 
received you back to favor. Dread it, because of the dejection, the 
despair, and the enfeebling of the will-power which it engenders. 
Dread it, because of the empire over your naturally infirm nature, 
thereby acquired by the devil. I beseech you to ask God to pierce 
your hearts with this dread, for it will spur you on to make strenuous 
efforts to prevent that from becoming an actuality which is now only 
a possibility. Try ever to keep before your eyes the great truths 
of faith, Then you will be instant in prayer, you will avoid oc- 
casions of sin; you will frequent the sacraments that procure and 
feed the life of grace. Fortified by these means of resistance, you 
will be able to defy the spirit of uncleanness that is trying to effect 
an entrance into your soul. Though aided by seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself, he will never be able to effect his purpose; 
for you will have with. you that strong man armed, Satan’s con- 
queror, who will help you to keep your possessions in peace till God 
shall call you from this world of strife to the repose of your eternal 
home. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Be not solicitous for your life, what you shall eat; nor for your body, 
what you shall put on.”—Matt. vi. 25. 


Exordium.—The miracle recounted in to-day’s Gospel has a 
special importance, as prefiguring and preparing the way for the 
great mystery and continuous miracle of the most Blessed Sacra- 
- ment. Principal details given in almost the same words by the four 
evangelists. St. John also gives at great length in the same chapter 
our Lord’s discourse delivered on the following day to those who 
had seen the miracle, and to many others, on the bread of life. 

But to-day we shall consider the lesson which the miracle teaches 
of confidence in God. 

I. The confidence shown by the multitude: 

Perhaps that confidence was only implicit—not the result of de- 
liberate thought or intelligent conviction. It may even be that in 
‘their excitement or enthusiasm they simply forgot for the moment 
all about their bodily needs and comforts. Even so, what they 
actually did was exactly what sincere, earnest, reasonable Christians 
ought to do. 

They had seen our Lord’s miracles, and His kindness to the poor 
and afflicted; they had heard His words—and were drawn toward 
Him. They not only listened to Him eagerly and with responsive 
hearts when He chanced to come their way and when it put them to 
no inconvenience, but even when He quietly left them and went 
over the sea “ into a desert place” they followed Him in great num- 
bers. As many as could went in boats; many more on foot by the 
longer route around the sea-coast (Matt xiv. 13). Their sole de- 
sire was to hear His words and to be freed from any evils or in- 
firmities under which they were laboring—were not in search of 
pleasure. 
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II. Our Lord rewards their confidence, and at the same time 
manifests His divine power. 

Received them kindly, “and had compassion on them, and healed 
their sick” (Matt. xiv. 14). “He spoke to them of the Kingdom 
of God” (Luke ix. 11). They listen again with eagerness and at- 
tention—no thought of fatigue or hunger—no thought of going 
away. The day is far spent. For the moment, at least, they were 
not solicitous for their life, what they should eat. 

Our Lord, like His Heavenly Father, knew that they had need 
of all these things. He works the astounding miracle. Five thou- 
sand people to feed in a desert place. Only “five loaves and two 
fishes.” 

“He looked up to heaven and blessed them: and broke and dis- 
tributed to his disciples to set before the multitude, and they did 
eat and were filled. And there were taken up of the fragments 
that were left twelve basketfuls ” (Luke ix. 16, 17). 

Admirable manifestation of divine power! He had already cast 
out devils, restored sight to the blind, hearing and speech to the 
deaf and the dumb, health and strength to the sick, the fever- 
stricken, and the palsied; had restored the dead to life; had com- 
manded the winds and the sea, and they had obeyed. Now He 
shows Himself the Lord and Master of the very laws of nature— 
of matter and space. 

Merely showed who He really was. He “was the Word, and 
the Word was God. All things were made by him: and without 
him was made nothing that was made” (John I. 1, 3). 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to confidence in God. 

“Cast thy care upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee” (Ps. 
liv. 23). Earnestness and energy in the duties and business of life, 
but “render to God the things that are God’s” (Matt. xxii. 21). 
Fear not to give a little time to the service of God—to the needs of 
the soul—to prayer, reflection, repentance. Fidelity to Sunday ob- 
ligations. Begrudge not a few hours from business to attend Lenten 
devotions, the mission, etc. Hearken to the words of our Lord: 

“Be not solicitous, saying, What shall we eat; or what shall we 
drink ; or wherewith shall we be clothed? For after all these things 
the heathen seek. 

“ Seek ye therefore first the Kingdom of God and his justice, and 
all these things shall be added unto you ” (Matt. vi. 31-33). 
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SAINT JOSEPH. 


BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—Devotion to St. Joseph hidden in the Church for centuries. 
Reasons for this. History of the devotion, showing its spread, its in- 
fluence and its effects. Virtues brought out by the life of St. Joseph— 
humility, purity, attachment to our Divine Lord: St. Teresa and Pius IX. 
clients of St. Joseph. Recompense of St. Joseph. His death. 

Exhortation—Imitate Joseph so as to receive his reward. 


A few days ago, my dear brethren, we celebrated the feast of the 
patron saint of our holy Church, the feast of St. Joseph. Let us to- 
day devote our contemplation to this great saint, and let me en- 
deavor to put his virtues and glorious example so before you as to 
incite you to follow in his footsteps. 

As the life of St. Joseph, M. B., was a hidden life upon earth, so 
devotion to St. Joseph, deep and ardent, though it always has been, 
has been hidden in the Church for centuries. It was reserved for 
Pius IX., Pius, the priest of the Sacred Heart, and the preacher of 
Mary’s privileges, to bring St. Joseph more prominently before the 
faithful, thus reuniting, as it were, to the eyes of the faithful, the 
Holy Family of the House of Nazareth, Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. 
In the apostolic decree, which constituted St. Joseph patron of the 
Universal Church, it is stated, “ That the Church has always most 
highly honored and praised the most blessed Joseph, next to his 
Spouse, the Virgin Mother of God, and has besought his inter- 
cession in time of trouble.” The development of doctrine and devo- 
tion in the Church, however, was necessarily very slow. For cen- 
turies the whole attention of the Church was directed to maintaining 
the true doctrines about the Incarnation. This was the fundamental 
truth of Christianity, and this was the most frequently and violently 
attacked. The God-Man, given by His own love, and the charity of 
the Father to the Church, was the precious treasure upon which 
during the early years of her existence, all her attention was lavished. 
All the marvelous mysteries wound around that central mystery of 
the Incarnation had to be explained, and all the attacks open and 
insidious, that sought to detract from the truth of that mystery and 
the honor of God had to be repelled. By degrees, when those con- 
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troversies on the Incarnation had subsided and the Church had a 
breathing-time, without for ever forgetting her Spouse, the Son, she 
directed her attention to the Mother, and by degrees, thinking them 
over first in her own deep mind, she put before her faithful truth 
after truth, and dogma after dogma about the Mother, her royal 
dignity, her divine maternity, her rich prerogatives, until in our own 
age, she reached the primary truth of all, that the Mother has never 
known sin, and the reality of her position was recognized, a 
Virgin and sinless. “ And thus,” as a holy priest has written, “ the 
adoration to Jesus and the devotion to Mary took their places im- 
movably in the sense of the faithful, and in the practical system of 
the Church, one shedding light upon the other, and both instructing, 
illuminating, nourishing, and sanctifying the people.” 

The claims of the all Holy Son and His virginal mother being 
satisfied, the Church was able to turn her attention to the guardian 
of both, the father of the household at Nazareth. The Church is a 
type of Mary, and there can be no doubt that Mary is a teacher of 
the Church. When, therefore, the truth of her Son’s Incarnation 
was placed beyond doubt, and any honor paid to St. Joseph could 
not prejudice the divine origin of her Child, the Church of God 
learned from her teacher’s lips the dignity and the holiness of Joseph, 
and gathered from her heart deep feelings of love and gratitude to 
Him. Mary’s divine maternity protected and confirmed the truth 
of our Divine Lord’s origin, but by a wise decree the Church did 
not publicly preach the dignity of St. Joseph, until the truth of the 
Incarnation was put beyond the cavils of heretics, lest the presence 
of St. Joseph might prejudice the exclusive right of the Eternal 
Father to the paternity of the Son. Devotion to an earthly father, 
even though he were only a fosterfather, might have given the 
enemies of Jesus Christ a pretense for denying His eternal genera- 
tion from the Father; we must not, therefore, be surprised to find 
that public devotion to St. Joseph was not established in the Church 
as early as devotion to the Blessed Virgin, because the honor of 
our Divine Lord is to be maintained above all things; and whereas 
Mary’s divine motherhood was the surest protection of the honor of 
the Son, devotion to St. Joseph would have been seized upon by 
captious heretics as a proof that the Church was regardless of that 
first truth of the Incarnation, that Christ had no earthly father. As 
St. Athanasius declares, “ Born of the Father before all age; born 
of a mother in time.” 
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But, although the Church’s devotion to St. Joseph was not ex- 
plicity declared until the thirteenth century, there can be no doubt 
that his claims to the reverence of the faithful were fully acknowl- 
edged even in the earliest ages. It is to the east that common 
opinion traces the origin of devotion to St. Joseph. Before St, 
Athanasius in the fourth century sent missionaries into Abyssinia to 
instruct the Copts in the rites of the Church of Alexandria, the 
sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt was commemorated in Abys- 
sinia, and a special festival was kept in honor of St. Joseph. So, 
too, amongst the Christians of Syria, so ancient is the devotion, 
there is no record of its introduction amongst them. There can be 
no doubt, too, that in the Greek Church the devotion is of great 
antiquity, as may be gathered from their hymns, and the custom 
that everywhere prevailed in Greece of calling children by the name 
of Joseph. The history of the introduction of devotion to St. Jo- 
seph into the West is instructive. Father Faber is of opinion that 
the devotion sprang up in the West itself, in the south of France. 
“It rose,” he says, “from a confraternity in the white city of 
Avignon, and was cradled by the swift Rhone, that river of martyr 
memories that runs by Lyons and Arles, and flows into the same sea 
that washes the shores of Palestine. The land which the con- 
templative Magdalen had consecrated by her hermit life, and where 
the songs of Martha’s school of virgins had been heard praising 
God, and where Lazarus had worn a mitre instead of a grave- 
cloth; it was there that he who was so marvelously Mary and 
Martha combined first received the glory of his devotion.” 

There can be no doubt now, however, that the great majority of 
ecclesiastical writers trace the devotion to the East, and attribute its 
introduction into Europe to the Carmelite Order. And with the 
introduction of this devotion into the East came another devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament of the altar, and from this, it has been re- 
marked that it was Mary brought Joseph before the world, and 
Joseph brought Jesus. The, children of Our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel introduced into Europe devotion to St. Joseph, and devotion 
to St. Joseph was followed by devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 
This was the order of events. In 1208 Blessed Juliana had her 
wonderful vision, which moved Urban IV. to establish the feast 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The Fourth Council of Lateran declared 
that in the Holy Eucharist. “ The bread is transsubstantiated into 
the body of Christ, and the wine into His blood by divine power.” 
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Honorius III. ascended the pontifical throne in 1216, and during his 

ntificate the Carmelites passed into Europe, introducing devotion 
to St. Joseph, and Honorius III. was commanded by Our Blessed 
Lady in a vision to recognize and solemnly to approve them. And, 
half a century had not gone by, when the solemn office and feast 
of the Blessed Sacrament were established, and devotion to our 
Divine Lord and His earthly guardian had spread through the 
Universal Western Church. A century later the greatest doctors of 
the Church exerted all their learning and eloquence to propagate 
this devotion to St. Joseph. Albert Magnus, the teacher of St. 
Thomas, composed an office in his honor; before his time, another 
Dominican, Brother Bartholomew of Trent, had written his 
biography. In 1416, whilst the Council of Constance was sitting, 
and the legates of the Holy See, twenty cardinals, two hundred 
bishops, and all the doctors and theologians of the Church were 
earnestly debating the best means to stem the torrent of corruption 
that was devastating the Church, Gerson, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, appeared before the fathers, and suggested devotion 
to St. Joseph as the only and the most effectual remedy for the 
evil, because, he argued, as St. Joseph was the guardian of Christ, 
so is he the guardian of the mystical body of Christ, and he whom 
Christ obeyed on earth, still retains an authority of affection over 
Christ in heaven, and thus his wishes, like the wishes of Mary, are 
commands, and his intercession is all-powerful. His words were 
received as the words of one who had a mission from heaven, and 
as devotion to St. Joseph spread in the Church the troubles of the 
Church, one by one, disappeared. In less than a year perfect peace 
was restored; the distractions of schisms and discussions ceased, 
and under the mild patronage of St. Joseph the ever-suffering 
Church had its history of persecution broken by a momentary peace, 
which she seldom and only at rare intervals enjoys. 

Time went on, and now it was not a passing schism, but the most 
fearful heresy that desolated the Church; it was not a spark of hell- 
fire, but an eruption; but devotion to St. Joseph lived and was fos- 
tered in the Church by the greatest of his devoted clients, St. 
Teresa, and when the nations of Europe rejected Christ by reject- 
ing His Church, the Child and His fosterfather passed away into 
heathen lands, and as at the passing of the Child in his father’s 
arms into Egypt, the idols trembled and fell; so heathenism dis- 
appeared where Jesus and Joseph were preached by their priests, 
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and whole kingdoms were evangelized and won over to God. “ The 
contemplative,” says Father Faber, “took up the devotion, and feq 
upon it; the active laid hold of it, and nursed the sick, and fed the 
hungry in its name. The working people fastened upon it; for 
both the saint and the devotion were of them. The young were 
drawn to it, and it made them pure; the aged rested on it, for it 
made them peaceful. St. Sulpice took it up, and it became the spirit 
of the secular clergy; and when the great Society of Jesus had 
taken refuge in the Sacred Heart, and the fathers of the Sacred 
Heart were keeping their lamps burning ready for the resurrection 
of the society, devotion to St. Joseph was their stay and consolation, 
and they cast the seeds of a new devotion to the heart of Joseph, 
which will one day flourish and abound. So it gathered into itself 
orders and congregations, high and low, young and old, ecclesiastical 
and lay, schools and confraternities, hospitals, orphanages and peni- 
tentiaries, everywhere holding up Jesus, everywhere hand in hand 
with Mary, everywhere the refreshing shadow of the Eternal 
Father. Then when it had filled Europe with its odor, it went over 
the Atlantic, plunged into the umbrage of the backwoods, embraced 
all Canada, became a mighty missionary power, and tens of thou- 
sands of natives filled the forests and the rolling prairies at sundown 
with hymns to St. Joseph, “the praises of the fosterfather of our 
Lord.” 

Such is a brief outline, my brethren, of the history of this won- 
derful devotion. And such is the way that God has chosen to 
recompense the protector of Jesus and Mary. The hidden life of 
Nazareth is changed for the glory of heaven, and the worship of 
God’s Church upon earth. The meek and lowly Joseph is patron 
of the Universal Church. So deep was his humility upon earth, 
that he seems to us to have been no more than the unconscious agent 
of the miracles of heaven, and he little knew that for the fulfilment 
of the high functions God had entrusted to him, his soul had been 
fitted with transcendent virtues; and that in after ages, learned 
doctors of the Church would study eagerly his life and his char- 
acter, knowing well that in both they would discover traces of the 
spiritual omnipotent work of the Holy Spirit. He must have been 
completely unconscious of his sanctity during life; and now we have 
saints far advanced in the spiritual life, sitting at his feet to learn 
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Joseph is also to be like unto Jesus. Who was more humble and 
more hidden than the carpenter of Nazareth? Yet behold, the 
great wisdom of the Church does not separate him from those with 
whom he was associated in misery. But throughout the Church 
devotion to St. Joseph is spreading, laying hold of all hearts, and 
subduing them, not the hearts of the young, or the poor and the 
lowly, whose life is like to his, but even saints, as I have said, are 
happy to bring themselves under his sweet influence, and mighty 
schemes for the sanctification of souls are placed under his protec- 
tion, and difficult problems are submitted to him for solution, and 
grave doctors have often appealed to the fosterfather of Jesus for 
guidance and assistance. It is recorded of a great living theologian 
that, oftentimes when burdened with anxious care, he has been 
seen to lay his head on the feet of St. Joseph as if appealing to the 
protector of our Divine Lord for light and strength to guard the 
mystic body of Christ, as Joseph guarded Jesus from His enemies 
on earth. Some time ago a great artist was in Rome. He received 
an order from the Vatican to paint a portrait of the Pope, and a 
picture of the proclamation of the Dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. When an outline of the painting had been made, he took 
it to the Vatican for the Pope’s approbation. Skilful though it was, 
he had great difficulty in grouping round the heavenly throne the 
many choirs of saints and angels. Throwing a quick glance over 
the sketch the Holy Father detected an omission. “And St. Jo- 
seph,” said he, “ where is he?” “I will put him there,” said the 
artist, pointing to a group lost in clouds of light and glory. “ Not 
so,” said the Holy Father, “ but,” so laying his finger by the side 
of our Divine Lord, “ you will put him there, for that is his place 
in heaven.” 

We have often been told, my brethren, that the best way to honor 
a saint is to imitate the virtues of the saints. I do not know which 
of St. Joseph’s virtues I should put before you for imitation, but I 
think it will be appropriate for us to-day to imitate rather the life of 
Joseph, and to take upon ourselves that responsibility laid by the 
Eternal Father on St. Joseph that is guardianship of our Divine 
Lord. Now in an especial manner St. Joseph was the guardian of 
the Divine Infancy. It is only as a child that we ever see Jesus 
by the side of Joseph; only as an infant does He lie in the arms of 
Joseph. Now the Blessed Sacrament is the most perfect type of 
the infancy of our Lord, for it is in the Blessed Sacrament that 
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Jesus leads that retired, hidden and helpless life that He led as q 
child in Nazareth. Here then, is this Church transformed into 
Nazareth, Jesus, as hidden and helpless as there, and we, the Josephs 
and the Marys, the watchers and protectors of our hidden God, 
With what love and reverence did not Joseph guard his treasure 
How grateful he felt to God for the great privilege that was ex. 
tended to him. How often did he look into himself, asking hig 
humility, why he had been chosen out of thousands. With wha 
looks of tender love did he not gaze upon the face of the Divine 
Child. And this untiringly. From the moment he saw Jesus lying 
in the arms of His mother in Bethlehem till he closed his eyes on 
earth and opened them to the Beatific Vision in heaven, never did 
Joseph relax his care, never for an instant did his love grow cold, 
never did his interest wane, never did his reverence for Jesus abate, 
These must be our feelings, too, my brethren, in the day and in the 
watches of the night. The same treasure is confided to us that 
was confided to Joseph. Let our love be as great; let our diligence 
be as unremitting. It was the lifelong labor of Joseph, and he did 
not weary of it, because it was a labor of love to him. The years of 
infancy, the years of boyhood, the years of riper life went by, but 
Joseph was unwearied in his loving devotion for Jesus, and this 
merited for him the great consolation of having Jesus and Mary 


with him at the moment of his death, and the happiness of looking 
into the face of his Saviour as he passed to the throne of God to 
receive the reward of his love and devotion—eternal life. May we, 
by our love and our devotion to Christ, merit the same consolation 
and the same reward. 
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CHRIST’S ARRAIGNMENT OF HIS ENEMIES. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Which of you will convince me of sin? If I say the truth why do you 
not believe me.”—John viii. 46. 


Exordium.—Four weeks of the holy season of Lent have passed. 
To-day Holy Mother Church redoubles her efforts to call her chil- 
dren closer to our Blessed Saviour, and to get them to fix their 
minds more intently upon the great mystery of the Passion. 

Our Lord’s mission on earth is drawing to its close. He sees that 
for many it will be a failure. In spite of His labors, His untiring 
zeal, His inexhaustible kindness, many still remain “in the gall of 
bitterness and in the bonds of iniquity ” (Acts. viii. 23). 

In the Gospel of to-day He seems to make a last attempt to bring 
them to their senses by a strong and stern rebuke. They are haughty 
and vindictive, and vain in their own conceits. Our Lord con- 
descends to reason with them, and utterly confounds them. 

I. Those to whom our Lord speaks are His enemies, and “ their 
name is legion.” Not only the scribes and Pharisees and their fol- 
lowers, who insulted and reviled Him, but all, from that day to this 
and to the end of time, who refuse to believe in Him and to accept 
His doctrine. Infidels, free-thinkers, rationalists—smart and learned 
men. Fine gentlemen, whose god is Mammon, and whose religion 
is luxury, fashion, culture. And among these must be included un- 
worthy, negligent Christians—even nominal Catholics. All these, 
whether they intend it or not, are enemies of Christ. “ He that doth 
not believe is already judged (i. e., condemned), because he be- 
lieveth not in the name of the only begotten Son of God” (John 
iii. 18). “He that is not with me is against me” (Luke xi. 23). 
“Many walk, of whom I have told you often and now tell you 
weeping, that they are enemies of the cross of Christ” (Phil. 
iii, 18). 
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I]. What reasons have they for not believing? Our Lord seems 
to suppose two: They claim that He is a sinner, and that His teach. 
ings are false. “ Which of you will convince me of sin?” i, 
whole life was known. For three years He had been under constap; 
observation and strictest scrutiny. He could appeal to His works 

“Many good works have I shewed you from my Father: for 
which of those works do you stone me?” (John x. 32). 

The blind man, whose sight He had restored, said to the chiefs of 
the Synagogue, ‘“ We know that God doth not hear sinners. . , . 
Unless this man were of God, he could not do anything” (John 
at. 32, SS). 

They would not believe Him. “If I say the truth, why do you not 
believe me?” 

Proof of His veracity was not wanting. He had told them time 
and again that He and the Father were one, consequently that He 
was Truth itself. 

Again He could appeal to His works—to His miracles—to the 
testimony given at His baptism (Luke iti, 22, 23)—to the Holy 
Scriptures, which gave testimony of Him (John v. 39). 

Their only answer was insult, blasphemy, violence. “ Do we not 
say well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?” “ They took 
up stones therefore to throw at him.” 

III. Why were they so blind and unreasonable? 

Our Lord gives the answer: ‘“ The grace of God was not in their 
hearts.” “Why do you not know my speech?” He asked them. 
“Because you can not hear my word.” “ You are of your father, 
the devil, and the desires of your father you do. . . . He that is 
of God heareth the words of God. Therefore you do not hear them, 
because you are not of God” (John viii. 43, 44, 47). The same 
reason applies to many at the present day. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to try, first, to bring before the mind as 
vividly as possible this scene between our Lord and His enemies. 
His severe arraignment and conviction of them. Second, to realize 
the sorrow and anguish of His loving heart at being obliged to 
speak so severely to those for whom He was about to lay down His 
life. Third, to pray for those who can not hear His words. Lastly, 
to pray for an ever increasing love for our Lord and reverence for § 
His teaching. 

“Amen, amen, I say to you: If any man keep my word, he shall 
not see death forever.” 
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PASSIONTIDE. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


“But Christ, being come an high priest of the good things to come, by a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hand, that is not of this 
creation; neither by the blood of goats or of calves, but by his own blood, 
entered once into the holies, having obtained eternal redemption.”—Epistle of 


the day. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. At the beginning of Passiontide, it is well to consider the 
Passion of our Blessed Saviour, not in detail, but in the general fact and 
its motive. 2. The fact is that by His Passion Christ has redeemed us; 
He has become our Owner. The need of redemption. Every sacrifice 
has its reward. The reward of Christ's sacrifice 1s in the possession of 
the human race. 3. The redemption was superabundant. The necessity 
of satisfaction would not have demanded so much. In His Passion Christ 
reveals in a special way the enormity of sin. But He chose to suffer so 
much that He might show us, above all, His great love. 4. One condi- 
tion demanded of us that we may share in the redemption, that ts, our 
obedience. 


1. To-day, my dear brethren, the Church begins that season, ex- 
tending over two weeks, which is known as Passiontide. During 
this time the greatest and most vital events in the life of our Blessed 
Lord will be recalled vividly and in detail to our minds. To-day, 
however, it is well for us to consider the general object of His 
passion, apart from its circumstances. We shall behold Him en- 
tering Jerusalem in triumph amid the plaudits of an approving 
populace; we shall see Him seated with His apostles at the last 
supper, bequeathing His greatest legacy of love; we shall see Him 
prostrate in grief, taken prisoner by His enemies, scourged and spat 
upon, mocked and crowned with thorns, and nailed to the cross; but 
to-day, before entering upon this time of sorrow, let us consider what 
has been accomplished by all this suffering, namely, the redemption 
of man. By His Passion and death, Christ, the High Priest, has be- 
come our owner. He has redeemed us, and thus He has shown His 
love. 

2. He has redeemed us. “ You are bought with a great price,” 
says the apostle. That price was the blood of Jesus Christ; it was 
a death of ignominy ; it was the agony, the torture, the heart-break- 
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ing of a God-man. The glory of it all is that we were bought— 
even at this great price. 

The Redemption stands as the central act in the history of the 
world. As the traveller gazes across the plains and lesser heights 
to the dim figure of the lofty summit that once he hopes to reach, 
so had the ages gazed longingly in the visions of the prophets to the 
summit of Calvary; and since that day the Christian peoples have 
gazed lovingly back to the same spot and they have drunk of the 
pure streams that flow from this mountain of God. “ Being con- 
summated, he became to all who obey the cause of salvation” 
(Heb. v. 9). 

With the shedding of His blood began Christ’s kingdom. By that 
act He received the title of ownership. He became the King of all, 
and if the history of past ages reveals the great fact that nations 
have prospered in proportion to the service they have rendered to 
Him; no less is it plain that the welfare of man to-day depends upon 
the realization of the truth that we are Christ’s people; that we be- 
long to Him; that He is our Lord, our Master, and our King. 

We belong to Him because He has redeemed us; He has bought 
us back. That race to which, in its creation, God had given the 
great gift of perfect liberty; which had been consecrated to God's 
service, in that its members were formed in His image and likeness; 
that race which had been placed on trial and probation with abun- 
dant supernatural helps to work out its destiny ; that race which had 
proved itself unfaithful to the trust imparted, which had turned 
away from God, which, in the opposition of its will, had uttered the . 
rebel words, “I will not obey; I will not serve;”’ which had thus 
forfeited its inheritance and its right to the kingdom of heaven; 
that race made of God and loved of God is to be regenerated, re- 
deemed by the sacrifice of the blood of the God-man. 

For every act of sacrifice there is a reward. Behold the soldier 
fighting for his native land upon the field of battle. The onrush of 
the enemy, the flash of fire and sword, the thunder of the mighty 
hosts, the cries of the wounded and the dying, the uplifted faces of 
the dead, of those that he loved—these have no terrors for him in 
that moment. He fights, and fights unto the death. Willingly he 
makes the sacrifice, dying content to know that, even though victory 
rest not upon the banners of his comrades, he has fought for a 
noble principle and left a legacy of bravery unto his children. These 
he has purchased by his death. 
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Behold the martyr dying for his faith. His persecutors may sum- 
mon all the tortures at their command ; they do not swerve him from 
his steadfastness. Amidst all he stands undismayed. The stake, 
the rack, the sword, the wild beast may, for the moment terrify, but, 
strengthened by faith and the consciousness of God’s presence, he 
meets death willingly, bravely, lovingly, knowing that the heavens 
will open and he will be received into the bosom of the God for 
whom he dies. This reward he has purchased by his death. 

Behold Jesus Christ, God and Man, coming upon earth, living a 
life of sorrow and affliction. Behold Him, mocked, derided, and in- 
sulted; behold Him bowed to earth in an agony of blood; behold 
Him scourged until His precious blood flowed upon the ground; 
behold Him crowned with thorns until the crown was dyed with 
His sacred blood; behold Him fastened to the cross as the cruel 
nails drink of His blood; behold Him pierced by the soldier’s lance 
as His heart’s dearest blood bursts forth from its prison. Behold 
Him clothed in blood-red ; one who has trodden the winepress alone. 
Behold Him, “as it were, a leper and as one struck by God and 
afflicted.” What is His reward? For what has He paid this price? 
He has paid it for the human race. “ He was bruised for our in- 
iquities; he was wounded for our sins.” “He appeared for the 
destruction of sin by sacrifice of himself.” “ When we were enemies 
we were reconciled to God by the death of his son.” “ We were 
bought with a great price.” 

3. This redemption was, we may say, superabundant. The ne- 
cessity for satisfaction accounts for our Lord’s sufferings to a de- 
gree, but it does not account for this excess of sufferings, for the 
outpouring of His soul in sorrow. The slightest pain undergone by 
a God-man would have been sufficient to atone for the crimes of the 
human race; the least sorrow, borne by a person divine as well as 
human would have appeased the offended majesty of God. 

In rendering satisfaction thus, the passion of our Lord reveals to 
us also the enormity of sin. What an evil that must be for which 
God would suffer at all! What an evil to repair which God would 
allow His only begotten Son to subject Himself to such a death. 
The enormity of sin stands revealed in Christ’s sufferings. But why 
should our Lord have chosen such a way to impress this truth upon 
us? In the dictates of conscience, by the light of reason, through 
direct supernatural revelations, in the voices of the prophets, in the 
proclamation of His all-holy law, His sovereign will, God had al- 
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ready told us the nature of sin. These were the appeals of justice. 
The cross is the appeal of love. Such was the motive that impelled 
Him to show us sin in its awful hideousness, that we, face to face 
with the reality, taught by the suffering that sin caused Him, might 
learn to escape from the one thing which, in its essence, is hatred 
of God, and by thus escaping enter into union with Him. 

His all-powerful love, however, did not permit Him to stop at 
what was necessary for man’s ransom, at what even was necessary 
for man’s instruction; rather it urged Him on to conquer human 
souls by weapons hitherto unappreciated by the human mind. So 
His whole life was a life of affliction. He was a man of sorrows, 
Thus does our Lord in His Passion choose to win our love. It is 
His delight to be with the children of men, but, more than that, He 
who was man as well as God, has united Himself to us by the most 
intimate and holiest bond of sympathy, that is, the bond of suffer- 
ing. There is nothing truer and deeper in human nature than the 
sympathy aroused by suffering. No friendship is stronger than 
that founded in affliction; no friendship has been truly tested until it 
has been tried in the fiery furnace of sorrow. When does our soul 
more forget the things of this world, its petty joys and strugeles; 
when does it more realize that there is, within itself, a nobility 
almost divine than when beside the bed of suffering it likewise suf- 
fers with the afflicted one; than when, as the pall of death creeps 
over the face of a loved one, it would, if it could, burst the chains of 
life and escape with the parting soul on its journey into eternity? 
So Christ, knowing human nature, chose the way of pain to win 
us. “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things unto 
myself.” He might have chosen other means, but so strong was 
His desire that He chose the most compelling way, the way best cal- 
culated to knit us more closely to Himself. The Psalmist sang: 
“Thou art my God, because thou hast no need of my goods.” 
Yes, this is the voice of strict justice. God has no need of us or ours. 
But the voice of love speaks in the Passion of Christ. Jesus would 
then seem to say to each soul, “ Yes, I do need thee. With a burn- 
ing desire do I long for thee. My heart will not be satisfied until 
thou comest to me. See what I have done, what I have suffered 
that thou mayst know how deeply and how strongly I love thee. I 
love thee as a mother loves her firstborn.” ‘Can a woman forget 
her infant so as not to have pity on the son of her womb? And if 
she should forget, yet will I not forget thee.” His is a love that 
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surpasses all affection; His is a love greater than which the world 
has not known, because the suffering that bears witness to that love 
is the greatest man has ever undergone. 

4. One condition is demanded of us that the Passion of Jesus 
Christ may be profitable to our souls, that is, our obedience, our 
service, our acknowledgment of His dominion, of His right to reign. 
“ Being consummated he became to all who obey the cause of salva- 
tion.” It is a deeper recognition of this supreme, this divine owner- 
ship of love that the world needs to-day. This great and funda- 
mental truth of man’s redemption by Jesus Christ, the act of a 
Divine Person, whereby the soul of man can enter into salvation ; 
this, together with those truths, necessarily implied in such an act, 
man’s supernatural destiny, his fall from original justice and his 
punishment; his regeneration through Christ and the necessity of 
cooperation with Christ; these can give us much of the meaning of 
life, which, without these, remains a mystery. 

If any man admit that Christ is God, and that He paid in His 
blood the price of our redemption, he can not look upon religion as 
a matter of indifference. To know spiritual truths in the light of 
Christ’s teaching ; to practice morality as inculcated in Christ’s com- 
mands; to live the law of love as Christ established it; these are the 
ways that lead unto eternal life ; these are the acts of loving obedience 
whereby we acknowledge the ownership of our Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ. To-day many love Jesus, but alas, many also reject 
Him. They say: Human nature is sufficient; we do not need His 
religion; human life and the world, with its pleasures, its interests, 
its cares, its comforts, its riches, these are enough for us. True, 
in most instances, they know not what they do, but can the world 
afford to deride Him and reject Him? Can the world trifle with 
the love of God, the love of a God who hath loved even unto death ? 
No; and for this reason it is written that love is more to be feared 
than justice, and that we should beware rather of the wrath of the 
lamb than of the lion. To this God, to Jesus Christ, who has come 
into the world; who has endured inconceivable sufferings and who 
asks in return a little affection, no human being can afford to say: 
“T know Thee not.” 

It is our duty then, my dear brethren, to enter upon this Passion- 
tide in the spirit of the Church; to put on the vesture of penance 
and sorrow, and with hearts of love, to accompany our Blessed 
Saviour in His hours of trial. We must again realize, as far as we 
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can, the first Passiontide ; we must go back in spirit to the time when 
the sacrifice was consummated; we must, by following the beautiful 
services of the Church at this season, make the scenes of old live 
again in our minds. Go with Christ upon the journey of death. 
Enter into the supper-room and witness there the unfathomable 
depths of His love; go out into the night and follow Him to the gar- 
den of Gethsemane to see Him bowed to the earth in a grief such 
as no other has known; behold Him betrayed by the kiss of one 
whom He calls by the name of friend; and then, if it be possible, 
follow Him through the trials, and the physical sufferings, and the 
anguish of heart, and the wounding of the soul ; and the bitterness of 
desertion ; and the desolateness of it all, until He is fastened to the 
cruel bed of death. 

Throughout all this time, remember the reason, the motive that 
urged upon His divine heart all these expressions of His love for 
man. Recall that St. Paul says that “ Our Saviour having joy set 
before him endured the cross.” Look into your inmost soul, into 
the depths of your heart and ask yourself what could possibly be the 
joy amid all the anguish and bitterness and woe. And if it be given 
to you to penetrate in the least the mysteries of heaven, you will find 
that the joy that came to our Saviour, that was the one consolation 
in all his trials, was the knowledge that because of His Passion, 
some would be led to love Him the more. Among these loved and 
loving ones stand and pledge to your suffering Lord and Saviour 
all the devotion of your mind and heart and soul. Say to Him: 
“My mind doth crave for the knowledge that is above all earthly 
wisdom and I find that knowledge in the cross. My will doth desire 
the good and in Thee hanging upon the cross I learn what is su- 
preme goodness. My soul doth long for the giving of itself in loving 
service and in all Thy sufferings, in Thy Passion and death, I re- 
ceive the strength and grace to profess my allegiance to Thee, O 
Christ, forever.” 
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LENTEN SERMONS. 


A Course oF SEVEN SERMONS, INCLUDING A SERMON FOR GOOE 
FRIDAY, ON THE SUBJECT OF MortTaAL SIN. 


BY THE REV. W. GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 
TI. Morrtat SIn. 


“ Be gone, Satan, for it is written, The Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and 
him only shalt thou serve.”—Matt iv. Io. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Lent, season of awakening from sin. Mortal 
sin and some of its most prevalent forms subject of Sunday discourses 
during “this accepted time,’ “this day of salvation.” Meaning of sin. 
Sets us in antagonism to God—under which point of view, regarded 
to-day: 1. God often deemed too high to regard sins of creature. 2. Man 
too low to be accountable for sin. 3. Only evil. 

I. Glory and majesty of God—yet it is He whom man dares to 
oppose “non serviam.” This he says in deed if not in word. Awfulness 
of sin from greatness of God. Attempt to dethrone God in our own and 
others’ hearts. 


II. “I have sinned; what evil hath befallen me!” Gifts of God 
infinite—ingratitude equally so; but what is man? A mere speck of 
matter; yet he has mind and heart fit to know and love. God means him 
to use both to serve Him. 

III. No real evil but sin. All others proceed from it. Danger of 
thwarting will of God in law. Dare not oppose laws impressed in 
matter. Shall we infringe moral law with impunity? Sin works its own 
ruin. 

Conclusion.—Exhort to avoid it. 

From every pulpit these days a cry goes forth urging men to return 
to God in “this accepted time,” “this day of salvation;” to re- 
nounce the evil that parts the creatures from the Creator; to say to 
mortal sin, the great unbodied enemy of souls, “ Begone, Satan, for 
the Lord thy God shalt thou adore and him only shalt thou serve ” 
(Luke xviii.). Lent is an awakening—an effort on the part of the 
Church to bring home to erring souls the words of the prophet: 
“ Know thou and see that it is an evil and a bitter thing for thee to 
have left the Lord thy God” (Jer. ii. 19). It is my purpose, there- 
fore, during this holy season to speak of sin as the embodiment of 
all evil in itself, and under some of its most prevalent forms. 

When I speak of sin I would be understood to mean not what 
is light or venial—the sad consequence of man’s fall and existing 


frailty, but what is usually called grave, deadly, or mortal sin; i. e., 
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a serious breach of God’s holy law, accompanied with full, clear 
knowledge of the evil we are doing, and full consent of the will to 
its commission. God made us and gave us the world to live in, and, 
therefore, as our Creator and Ruler He possesses an unquestionable 
right to our worship and service. In committing grievous sin we 
infringe this right—disobey His just law—renounce the allegiance 
that is by every right-and title His due. This may be done; in other 
words, sin may be committed by perverse thinking, willing and 
acting. God has endowed us with the noble powers of intelligence, 
love, speech, and the ability to display and use them in our conduct. 
Sin is the abuse of one or all by evil thoughts, desires, words, or 
deeds. It is essentially an act of free will for the use or abuse of 
which we are alone responsible. Through ignorance or inadvertence 
it is true one may do wrong actions that are thereby only materially 
sinful, but once a responsible human being deliberately perceives a 
thought, word, deed, or omission to be gravely wrong and ma- 
liciously yields thereto, he then and there commits a mortal sin— 
invokes the wrath of Heaven on his guilty head, and till that sin is 
repented of a dark shadow rests on that soul, shutting out the sun 
of God’s presence. “ Your sins have divided between me and you.” 

Out of the many points of view under which sin may be regarded 
I shall limit your attention to-day to sin in relation to Almighty 
God, whom it offends. I do so purposely, for the reason that one of 
the errors of the day is to look upon sin as inflicting untold evils on 
man without reference to the outrage it involves against God. Man 
is not the centre—the beginning and end of existing things. He 
is a dependent being, morally responsible to the God who made him 
and who registers against him, as our conscience testifies, every de- 
flection from duty recognized as such. Nor is God, as many seem to 
think, too great, too distant, too far beyond mere human affairs, too 
much occupied with the boundless universe, to be at all affected or 
impressed by the moral frailties of petty beings like ourselves. “ For 
in Him we live and move” and are wrapped round and penetrated 
by His all holy Presence more intimately than are our bodies by the 
air and light around us. God is our Father and friend and bene- 
factor. He is merciful and compassionate toward the work of His 
hands. He wills not the death of the sinner, but He is just and 
pure and holy, and sin necessarily makes us loathsome and de- 
formed in His sight. Indeed, as I shall endeavor to show you, in 
the first place, the grander and higher God is, the more insolent and 
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criminal is the revolt of the creature that disobeys Him; and in the 
second, the more bountiful and merciful He is, so much more un- 
pardonable is the sinner that dares to offend Him. 

1. I need not remind you of the oft-repeated truism that the mag- 
nitude of an offense is measured not so much by the quality of the 
offender, as of him who is offended. The assassination of a presi- 
dent or king, or any great representative citizen, is ever regarded 
as a more than usually heinous form of murder. So, too, grossly to 
insult the ruler of the state; to offer an indignity to any one in 
authority, a judge on the bench, a general in the field, a bishop on 
his throne, is unquestionably more criminal, argues a greater depth 
of malice, than would be similar behavior toward an ordinary fellow- 
citizen. But realize, if you can, what it is to offend the Almighty 
Framer of the Universe—the “ King of Kings” and “ Lord of 
Lords "—the Being who dwells in light inaccessible; “whom no 
man hath seen at any time,” nor “ could see and live.” Go out by 
night and gaze on the starry heavens and remember that the great 
Being, at the mere sound of whose voice, the mighty orbs that 
glimmer like distant lamps in the immensity of space darted into 
existence; who fills those measureless realms by His presence; 
whose supreme dominion extends from the farthest heavenly bodies 
to the tiniest speck of dust that floats in the air about us; whom 
“winds and waves ” and sun and moon and stars obey. Remember, 
I repeat, that it is He whom sin offends, insults, outrages; He, 
around whose throne in heaven myriads of worshipping angels and 
just souls bend in reverent awe, and the utterance of whose name 
causes even the very demons in hell to adore and tremble—it is this 
Almighty Being who is cet at defiance by sin. A mere creature of 
clay—the sport of the elements, dares virtually to say to the great 
Being without whose concurrence and permission he could not even 
draw a breath or move a limb, “I will not serve;” “I will not keep 
Thy law.” He whose supreme dominion all creatures acknowledge 
has said, “I am the Lord thy God, who created thee; thou shalt 
not have strange gods before me.” I am thy Sovereign Ruler and 
Father, and therefore you owe Me in thought and desire and action 
supreme respect and obedience, just as you have to pay at least out- 
ward respect to My representatives—the rulers and parents of 
earth. But the man or the woman who wilfully commits grievous 
sin dares to oppose His will and say, “I will not serve Thee alone; 
I will set up strange gods before Thee; I will raise idols of my own 
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fashioning and worship them. You may rule in heaven. Angels 
and just souls may obey you, but rule in my heart as long as there 
is a passion to gratify you will not.” This is the language addressed 
by sinners to God, if not in words, at all events in conduct. A lan- 
guage, let me add, as well understood by God and felt by themselves 
in the inmost convictions of the heart as if it were trumpeted aloud 
from the house top. Nay, they would fain involve others in their 
revolt. God wills that all men should love, obey, and serve Him; 
that they should render Him public and private homage; pray to 
Him; make use of the means of reconciliation and sanctification that 
He has established in His church. But the sinner often usurps 
God’s dominion and hinders his fellow men, both by precept and 
example, from being true and loyal to their Creator. God forbids 
men to curse, swear, lie, steal, or lead unclean lives; but he that 
wallows in sin would fain withdraw them from their allegiance and 
lead them to lie, pilfer, and gratify their sensual longings. It were 
madness, you will allow, for man, weak and feeble creature that 
he is, to do battle with the elements of nature in their strength; to 
try to stay a rapid river in its course, or resist the onward march 
of a raging hurricane, or stem fire or lightning, or flood let loose 
against him; yet the man who commits wilful mortal sin acts still 
more madly—morally speaking, he flies in the face of and does 
battle with the “ Lord of Hosts.” “ For he has stretched out his 
hand against God,” says the holy patriarch Job, “ and hath strength- 
ened himself against the Most High” (Job xv. 25). ““Whom hast thou 
reproached,” says the Prophet Ezechiel, “ and whom hast thou blas- 
phemed? Against whom hast thou exalted thy voice and lifted up thy 
eyes on high? Against the Holy One of Israel” (1V. Kings xix. 22). 
Sin is therefore on the part of the creature an attempt at dethroning 
God—nay, as being opposed to all the divine attributes—at annihilat- 
ing His Divine Being. Nor is this mere rhetorical exaggeration. 
It is the sober truth, for in every act of sin the divine and human 
will stand opposed ; He commanding us to abstain from it by virtue 
of His supreme authority; threatening us in conscience with the 
consequences of our rashness and appealing to us by His tender 
goodness; we resisting all appeals, and rushing blindly to moral 
ruin. Due obedience is refused to the manifest will of God, and 
the worship we owe Him rendered to an idol of our own making, 
temporarily raised in the heart. Hence God is said to hate sin and 
Dursue it with all the force of His being wheresoever and in whom- 
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soever found; and that He would cease to be God by the denial of 
His own attributes, were He to fail in so doing. Moreover, though 
sin is but the passing, momentary act of a finite creature, it is infinite 
in malice, as He is infinite whom it offends, and on this account, too, 
it entails punishment infinite in duration—eternal banishment from 
God, the centre and source of life and light. It follows, therefore, 
that all the denunciation hurled against sin by the most eloquent 
preachers of God’s word—all the dread comparisons brought for- 
ward to illustrate it—fall immeasurably short of depicting the dread 
reality. What are all temporal evils in comparison with it? What 
are all the sad accidents of life—loss of fortune, loss of health, loss 
even of good name? What are all the tempests and hurricanes that 
sweep ruin and desolation in their path? What are wars, earth- 
quakes, and all physical calamities whatsoever but the mere terrify- 
ing shadows of the one great essential evil—sin? That alone, 
amongst all other evils, offends God—scourges man and imprints a 
blot in the human soul that hell’s undying torments can not efface. 
It is the one dark shadow that has ever hung over this fair earth 
of ours. Picture to yourselves the powers of nature unchained and 
disordered, the myriad worlds that crowd the sky tottering in ruin, 
all the dread signs recorded in the Apocalypse appearing, and yet 
one mortal sin attacking as it does the majesty of the Most High 
God, would outweigh all these material catastrophes put together. 
Because a word from His almighty lips and all would be repaired— 
order and law would again prevail; but sin once committed is ir- 
reparable—the honor, the majesty of God is outraged beyond re- 
dress. And yet aware of this truth, that reason enlightened by faith 
makes known to us, we fear not to involve ourselves in this treason 
against God. The presence of a virtuous father and mother, the 
consciousness of being under the eyes of those we fear or respect is 
a check on evil conduct. Yet we hesitate not to give a loose rein 
to foul, unworthy thoughts, words, and acts under the all seeing 
eye of our Heavenly Father. How sad to think that there are many 
intelligent creatures who owe all to Him and yet can not spend a 
day without offending Him grievously. Who can not meet to- 
gether or talk together without blaspheming His holy name or in 
some nameless way outraging one or other of His divine attributes. 
They can not go out for a day’s amusement, gaze upon the ravishing 
scenes His hand has painted in nature, or use the unnumbered gifts 
that bountiful Mother Earth pours into their hands at His bidding, 
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without, in divers ways, abusing both the gifts and the Giver. And 
then lulled in false peace they dare to lie down to rest as calmly and 
as assuredly as if the God whom they have outraged were their 
friend, or as if a power greater than He screened them from all 
possible visitation of His just anger. Yet men know God’s 
power and their own utter helplessness and sinfulness, His yn- 
flinching justice and their own iniquitous deservings. How is it 
then that so cowardly before men they are so rash and daring be- 
fore God—terrified of those who, at most, can only slay the body 
and yet regardless of Him “ who can cast both body and soul into 
hell.” 

II. Alas for the meanness of man! You will in most cases find 
that the motive made to justify revolt is that which above all others 
should stifle the very thought of it. It is the extreme goodness, the 
patience, the forbearance, the very mercy of God. People say God 
loved, and still loves, too dearly the noblest work of His hands to 
permit it to perish. Have we not already committed sins without 
number, and yet “ what evil hath befallen us?” Is not the whole 
race sunk in iniquity? and yet God seems to take no heed. Revolt- 
ing immorality, undetected and unpunished wrong, crime of every 
sort, prevail all the world over, yet God looks on apparently un- 
moved and indifferent. And thus it comes to pass that because God, 
in His patient mercy, waits for the harvest—permits the cockle and 
the good grain to grow up together till both are ripe for the sickle— 
in other words, His display of boundless love and pity combined 
is made a pretext by sinners for fresh outrages—is held up as a 
circumstance diminishing the malice of sin, whereas in reality it 
aggravates it a thousandfold by adding ingratitude to revolt. It 
is indeed true that God is good far beyond tongue to express or 
mind to conceive. All that is true, worthy, kind, bright, or gladden- 
ing in our fellow men around us are but drops borrowed from the 
limitless ocean of the goodness of God. A thousand tongues from 
sea, land, and sky sing out the beneficence of Him who made all 
and gave them what they have; and proclaim aloud in words that 
none can fail to hear that “ His mercy is above all his works,” and 
that we are, owing to our very sins, its greatest and most constant 
objects. He is our first and truest Benefactor. The endowments 
of body and mind we so fondly cling to and perhaps abuse are His. 
The friends we love, look up to, and revere, and whom we should 
blush, even in thought, to insult or offend, received from Him the 
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original source of all life and beauty, the qualities that excite our 
admiration or call forth our gratitude and respect. To attempt 
enumerating His favors in detail were an idle, because impossible, 
task. As well might we set about reckoning the stars in the sky 
or the grains of sand by the sea shore as to attempt to count up 
what God has done and is daily doing for each one of His creatures. 
1 shall merely ask you to learn in the number, weight, and measure 
of these favors the heinousness and monstrous ingratitude involved 
in mortal sin. Is it not the cry of nature that finds an echo in every 
heart—that bursts forth in indignation on witnessing a violation of 
the law that tells us to be mindful of a benefit received ? 

But it may be said our puny lives can matter little to God. He 
is independent, infinitely happy, and self-contained. We are mere 
atoms occupying a dot in a planet, itself a point in the vast array 
of worlds that stud the sky. We are but drops in the mighty ocean 
of life—bubbles appearing and disappearing on its surface—tiny in- 
sects that flit for a day and die. Like the rest of God’s sentient 
creatures, we eat and drink and carry on our race, following, like 
them, the instincts and passions implanted in our nature by Him. 
True, but we can know and love God, whilst other creatures can not. 
We can perceive order and break it or obey it—choose between 
what is right or wrong, good or evil, whilst they are led blindly by 
instinct. We are lords and high priests of creation, with a distinct 
range of power and corresponding duties. We alone are responsible 
for the use or abuse of God’s gifts. We alone see and recognize 
the «sll or law of God, and are alone capable of the daring ingrati- 
tude involved in its conscious violation—sin. The fact that we are 
mere specks of matter in the boundless realms of life and space 
does but deepen our wickedness in opposing our wills to His. 
Though quite true that in comparison with other lives, past, actual, 
and to be, we are singly but as a tiny drop from the ocean, a grain 
of sand from its shore. Still God does as much for each one as for 
all—for each separately. Sun, moon, and stars shine and earth 
pours into his lap her treasures—the creative and preserving energy 
of the Almighty—the whole heart and mind of God centred on the 
interests of each one as of all, for in Him all is infinite. Each in- 
dividual soul shares to the full extent of his capacity in the treasures 
of creation, providence, and redemption. Sin alone mars and 
thwarts and hinders us from profiting by these blessings. 

III. All that God has made is good. Evil is nota reality. It isa 
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want, an abuse, a bending or turning of a good in a wrong direction 
—the use of a thing in a manner opposed to order, i. €., the will of 
law of God. Sin is the only evil. On the part of the creature an oy. 
rage against God. The more so when we reflect that to commit sip 
we have to use, or rather, abuse, His gifts—the senses of the body, 
the beings His hands have made, the lofty powers of understanding 
and will. “Thou hast made me to serve with thy sins, thoy 
hast wearied me with thy iniquities” (Isa. xliii. 24). Truly 
“the mercy of God is above all His works.” But let us not fail to 
remember that whilst God is supremely patient, forbearing, and 
merciful, He is also surpassingly just. We can not sin with im. 
punity. It works inevitably ruin and desolation—justice is as much 
an attribute of God as mercy. We can not resist God. He js 
strong. We are counselled not to fight the State—not to put our- 
selves individually in conflict with any powerful organization what- 
ever, or it will grind us to powder. The process may be long or 
short, swift or slow, but it will come. “ Quis similis Deo?” said the 
Archangel Michael, and the rebellious hosts of heaven who first 
turned their wills in conscious antagonism to God were hurled into 
the abyss. “ For the Lord is a great God, and a great King above 
all gods” (Ps. xciv. 3). “ To-day, if thou shall hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts” (Ps. xciv.). “ His mills grind slow, but 
they grind sure,” and whilst we sinners plot and plan, gather into 
bank or barn, eat, drink, and are merry ; tread, it may be, the flowery 
path of life with dance and song, the mills of God go grinding on. 
“ Thy sin in due time will find thee out.” ‘“ What a man sows that 
he shall reap.” The laws that God has impressed on mere matter— 
not necessary laws at all, or relations, as those of eternal un- 
changeable justice and righteousness—laws merely for the main- 
tenance of order in His physical domain—can not be transgressed 
or infringed with impunity. Who will dare to do battle with the 
elements? Who will stand up in opposition to fire and flood and 
wind in their strength? Shall we dare to challenge the unchange- 
able moral law, founded in the eternal reason of God—stand up in 
full conscious antagonism to the expressed will of our Creator and 
think to elude due punishment? Therefore, as sinners let us take 
heed. Let us at least fear God. “It is the beginning of wisdom.” 
But more, let us love God, for it is the height of wisdom. God's 
laws are not arbitrary, tyrannical precepts. They are decreed for 
our benefit and protection. We have dealt with sin, the violation of 
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these laws, from the point of view of Almighty God, but in com- 
mitting it, it is ourselves we injure. 

Conclusion.—In conclusion then, dear brethren, let me exhort you 
all to detest grievous sin and shun it as the greatest of all evils— 
the greatest to us of all possible misfortunes. Screen your souls 
from its entrance, as you would guard the body from the fangs of 
a serpent—or the germs of foul and loathsome disease. Think of the 
majesty, power, and grandeur of Him whom it offends—the angels 
hurled from heaven on account of it, the earth laid desolate by its 
ravages, a hell created to punish it, the Son of God dying a mangled 
and bleeding victim to atone for it—and then with all these thoughts 
vividly present to the mind, say if you dare to sin. Man’s will is 
free and we can, with God’s grace, deny it entrance. We may live in 
an atmosphere of sin, but a strong will, fortified with grace, can 
withstand and conquer it. Pray to Him to grant you this help, 
strengthen your good purposes and ever fill you with a saving 
horror of the one and only really great evil in the world—mortal 
sin. 
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II. Stns or THOUGHT. 


“From the heart came forth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornj. 
cations . . . these are the things that defile a man.”—Matt. xv. 19, 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Sanctification a holiness inward. Sin, to 
which opposed, likewise interior—(a) Consummated in will. Religion 
of Christ interior. “ Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see Gog” 
(Matt. v. 8). (b) Outward good conduct of no avail unless it mirrors 
inward. Sham piety of Pharisees, who kept only “ outside of plate clean” 
—“ paid tithe but neglected weightier matters of law,” mercy, purity, and 
truth. (c) Tendency at all times and in ail forms of religion, to heed 
only externals—speech and action—and ignore interior—thoughts and 
desires. God claims inward homage—prescribes order in thought as welt 
as in speech and action. Let us speak to-day of bad thoughts. 1. Mean- 
ing and extent. 2. Evils. 3. Remedies. 

I. Sin not always outward act. Source in thought. Words andé 
deeds only sinful inasmuch as expressive of evil thoughts and intentions, 
When sinful. All duties to God, neighbor, and self may be committed in 
thought. Great responsibility attached to use of thought. Sinful only 
when attended by complacency and consent. 

. All classes, sexes, and ages liable to, and frequently yield to 
sins of thought. Why not free. When matter of sin. Thought subject 
to conscience and law. Freedom and license different things. Bad 
thoughts defile heart and interior faculties. Lead to evil in speech and 
conduct. Destroy character. 

III. Remedies. Hatred of all sin. Custody of senses—avenues to 
thought. Labor. 

Conclusion.—Train mind by prayer, good reading, etc., to maintain 
treasures of pure mind and clean heart. “ Blessed are the clean of heart” 
(Mait. v. 8). 


As you have heard in the epistle of last Sunday, we are called 
unto sanctification—holiness. Now holiness essentially implies 
freedom from mortal sin, and has its seat in the soul, just as sin 
formally begins and is consummated therein. Holiness implies con- 
formity of the human will with the divine, just as the evil of sin 
consists in a will that is in conscious and deliberate conflict with the 
will of God. The religion of Christ, therefore, is the religion of the 
clean of heart. “ Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see 
God” (Matt. v. 8), both in this life and in the next. Hence we 
find our Lord drawing little children around Him and caressing 
them, for of such He said “ was the Kingdom of God.” At the last 
supper He reclined on the bosom of that disciple whose name stands 
to-day as the emblem of the two great virtues of the heart—purity 
and love. Not that it is inadvisable—on the contrary, it is obliga- 
tory to wear a fair exterior—‘ to let our light shine before men” 
so to conduct ourselves, in action and speech, that weak brethren 
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“be not scandalized,” and that, in St. Paul’s words, “no man may 
have evil to say of us.” But if this outward good behavior mirror 
not the inward, what doth it avail us? We are but whited sep- 
ulchres “ fair to the eye, but within full of dead men’s bones.” One 
of the many reproaches addressed by our Lord to the Pharisees, 
whose sham and hollow pretentions to piety He never seemed weary 
of exposing and denouncing, was that whilst they were careful to 
“pay tithe of mint and cummin,” they had very little regard for 
the inward and far weightier matters of the law—justice, mercy, 
purity, and truth. Once they had the hardihood to accuse our Lord 
and His disciples of infringing the law and traditions in eating with 
unwashed hands. From this frivolous criticism of theirs, Christ 
took occasion to frame a beautiful discourse, of which the words 
I have chosen as my text form a fragment. Nor is it rare to find 
even nowadays many who hold as shallow a view of piety, as low 
and narrow an estimate of sin, as did the Pharisees—who seem to 
regard that only as culpable which palpably infringes the rights of 
others; who look upon themselves as safe from grave sin if only 
they can say that their consciences are clear of murder, robbery, or 
adultery. This is particularly the case in regard to sins of thought. 
Nay, many appear to ignore the fact that there are sins of thought 
at all. Foul language or what savors of calumny or blasphemy, 
words that shock the ear, deeds, too, of violence, of craft, cruelty, 
or theft, grossly and tangibly trampling down other people’s unques- 
tioned rights, they will readily admit to be sins, but for the vast 
amount of wicked thoughts, base desires, and revengeful feelings, 
so long as they are not carried out into speech and action, they pro- 
fess not to hold themselves responsible. The claims of God to the 
homage paid by a well ordered interior are utterly ignored. The 
understanding, the memory, the will, the fancy, all the powers of 
the soul, in fact, may revel in every form of loathsome sin, yet be- 
cause neither eye sees, nor ear hears, nor any human being is aware 
of the use to which these faculties are being put, they are often 
falsely, and in the end fatally, at peace. They don’t deny there is an 
eye that sees all, an ear that hears all, a memory that records all, 
even the innermost thoughts and desires of the heart, but its prac- 
tical application to themselves individually is overlooked. 

Now to uproot any error that may prevail or calm any misap- 
prehension that may have arisen on this subject, let me draw your 
attention to-day to the large class of sins comprehended under the 
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general heading of sins of thought, their meaning, the evils resy}t- 
ing from indulgence in them, and remedies to be used against them, 

I. Let me remind you again that sin is not always and excly. 
sively an outward act, but anything done deliberately by the will of 
man against the will of God by thought, word, deed, or omission, 
I say deliberately, because a lunatic or child not yet come to the 
age of discretion occasionally do, what in a sane person or in- 
structed adult would be grossly sinful, but in their case, owing to 
want of deliberation, is without sin; and next, that the very source 
of sin lies in thought, or to use Scriptural language, in the heart. 
Words and deeds are wrong or sinful only, inasmuch as they are 
the expression of depraved thoughts and desires. For it is our 
Saviour Himself who says that “the man who looketh at a woman 
to lust after her in his heart hath already committed adultery with 
her in his heart,” and that it is from this same source that “ come 
forth murders, adulteries, fornications, and all the other things that 
defile a man” (Matt. xv. 19). Thus we see that by sins of thought 
are meant not merely lustful fancies and carnal desires, but any 
complete act of the will on any matter that is wrong, or that would 
be, if outwardly expressed. In and by thought alone we may in- 


fringe every right—run counter to almost every duty. We may sin © 


against God in thought by denying or doubting His existence, 
providence, justice, or mercy; refusing inward assent to outward 
acts of faith, hope, and charity. We may trample down our neigh- 
bor’s rights in thought by rash judgment, cruel and groundless sus- 
picions, covetous desires for his wealth by dishonest means, malig- 
nant wishes for his downfall, disgrace, or death. Then, too, the 
heart may give rise to a turbid stream of personal, self-concentrated, 
sinful thoughts, intense pride, inordinate self-complacency, lustful 
and unclean fancies and desires that we dare hardly name. 

Now think what an amount of sinful responsibility must rest on 
those who, for weeks, years, aye, even a whole lifetime, give un- 
restrained license to all the wicked thoughts, emotions, and desires 
that rise within them. For the life of thought, unlike that of speech 
or action, hardly ever ceases. Think we must on something or other 
whilst awake. Thought in the soul is like breathing in the body— 
incessant. It may be called, indeed, the mysterious breath of the 
soul—what spiritual writers call the inner life is quite a little world 
of itself. Impressions of what we have seen, heard, or read of in 
the world without, memories of the past, wishes and purposes as to 
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the future, keep forming and melting away as in a kaleidoscope. 
The stream of thought varies in character and intensity, but keeps 
ever flowing on throughout conscious life. And many as are the 
unguarded words that escape the lips and the rash deeds that we 
should so often wish undone, what shall we say of the unguarded 
thoughts that daily and hourly well forth from mind and heart? 
It is indeed true that for a vast amount of these thoughts we are 
not at all responsible, that frequently we have no more control over 
them than over the involuntary movement of a muscle, the beating 
of the heart, or the circulation of the blood in the veins. For a 
large number, however, of our thoughts and desires we are strictly 
responsible and shall as sternly be called to account at the bar of 
divine justice as for any wicked deeds palpably plain to the eye or 
words that tingle on the ear. To distinguish rightly in this im- 
portant matter it must be carefully borne in mind that the knowl- 
edge of evil is not in itself evil. Moralists know more about sin than 
any other class of men, yet it does not follow they are sinners. 
Even the vilest and most wicked thoughts are only sinful in so far as 
they are deliberately wilful. It is one thing to know or be conscious 
of what is wrong, another to dwell complacently upon it. The sug- 
gestion of evil does not necessarily convey pleasure, and much less 
consent. The mind is so framed and the power of associations so 
great that in some cases evil thoughts will spring up at the holiest 
times and in the discharge of the most sacred duties—painted, as it 
were, on the fancy by the hand of a fiend. They come unbidden. 
The essential elements of deliberate sin—consciousness, knowledge, 
and consent—are wanting. No doubt a certain curiosity born in 
some measure of depraved tastes leads us to learn and know many 
things that we had better be ignorant of. Still, in this busy, wicked 
world, with its myriad tongued press and ceaseless chatter, there 
are many things suggestive of evil thoughts that we can not escape 
knowing. What we see or hear in the streets, study in books, read 
in papers, often bring wrong before the mind. They form the mat- 
ter of sin of thought, but in this stage are, at worst, only tempta- 
tions. Some pious and scrupulous souls are often tormented with 
doubt and anxiety about the suggestions of impurity, blasphemy, 
and infidelity that often flit like appalling shadows across the mind, 
nay, deem themselves in consequence given over to a reprobate 
sense. Yet the very fact of feeling pained and disturbed by them is 
sure proof that there is no wilful consent, and consequently no sin. 
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Our Lord is present in these violently tempted souls, not to judge 
and condemn, but to console and reward. 

Unfortunately, however, the number of those who put a check 
upon their thoughts is comparatively small. It is an undeniable fact 
that sins of this description are committed by the majority of man- 
kind with a frequency and intensity of guilt of which God alone 
knows the full measure. Countless. beings there are who in every 
possible way favor their entrance, harbor them with delight; nay, 
whose minds have grown so very corrupt that a current of evil 
desires, impure fancies, and bad, unholy purposes flows through them 
almost unceasingly. There is no class, no sex, no age, free from 
evil thoughts. Instances are alleged of souls in whom the habit of 
consenting to them had grown so strong that even on the brink of 
eternity, and with the certainty of God’s coming judgment strong 
before their minds, have yielded consent to them, and have thus 
been hurried out of life, unrepentant and unprepared. 

Is not thought free? it may be said. Are we only permitted to 
use the great power of thinking just as the Church and clergy think 
well? Yes; thought is free, as speech and action are free, when 
honest—when upright. We are no more free to think wrongly and 
wickedly than to speak and act wrongly. Thought, speech, and 
conduct are all alike subject to order and law, and the voice of God 
in conscience prescribing this order to be observed. Freedom is not 
license. God Himself limits the use of thought by revelation. Both 
thought and its expression are confined to what we know to be true 
and right. Indeed, all law is a check on liberty, or rather license. 
We are not morally free to choose to injure ourselves or others, even 
in thought. Conscience guided by the revelation and commandments 
of God reigns supreme in the realms of thought, as well as of 
speech and conduct. 

A word or two now on the effects of deliberate and wilful in- 
dulgence in bad thoughts. By their unhallowed associations and 
wicked suggestions they defile the soul that ought to be the taber- 
nacle of God on earth. “ Deliciae meae esse cum filiis hominum.” 
Now, it were an unpardonable insult to invite a respectable friend 
into a room hung round with filthy and indecent pictures; how can 
we ask the all pure and holy God to rest in a similar dwelling? 
Man’s soul ought to be God’s sanctuary. Can we conceive Him 
finding “his delight ” in low, grovelling minds that readily harbor 
wicked thoughts and indulge in base desires? From such a dwelling 
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He must turn away in loathing and disgust. We read in the eighth 
chapter of the Prophet Ezechiel that God “ bade him look through 
a chink in the wall at the abominations that went on in his chosen 
sanctuary then given up to the impious rites of idolatry. “And I 
went in and saw, and behold, every form of creeping things, and of 
living creatures, the abomination and all the idols of the house of 
Israel were painted on the wall all round about.” “ And he said to 
me, Surely thou seest, O son of man, what the ancients of the house 
of Israel do in the dark, every one in private in his chamber ” 
(Ezech. viii. 10, 12). 

Now, could we but penetrate into the souls of most Christian men 
and women—souls once solemnly dedicated to the worship and ser- 
vices of Almighty God in Holy Baptism, consecrated in Holy Com- 
munion—what should we see on the walls of these temples of God? 
What the thoughts they cherish and fondle? Vile, loathsome fan- 
cies, I fear, dishonest and dishonorable projects, images of God’s 
enemies before which they grovel in idolatrous worship. Need we 
wonder that God, though so near, so ineffably present, yet seems a 
stranger to such hearts? Will and understanding are the highest 
gifts of God to man. He is thereby raised immeasurably above all 
other creatures of the earth—brought into close personal contact, 
so to say, with the Most High. How sad to reflect that these lofty 
powers should be used for sinful purposes, instead of producing 
good fruit—the wheat of noble and worthy thoughts and desires— 
they should be made to yield the tare and cockle of those that are 
ignoble and debased. For God, the searcher of hearts, cares not for 
the outward appearance, howsoever fair it may look, if the heart— 
the mainspring of his actions ; the index of his motives—is foul and 
corrupt. What matters it to look chaste and modest, to be delicate 
in speech and circumspect in action if lustful thoughts and bad de- 
sires prey upon the heart within? “ Man seeth those things that 
appear, but God beholdeth the heart ” (I. Kings xvii. 7). “Wo to 
you because you make clean the outside of the cup and the dish: but 
within you are full of rapine and uncleanness.” “Wo to you 
scribes and Pharisees because you are like to whited sepulchres 
which outwardly appear to men beautiful, but within are full of 
dead men’s bones and all uncleanness ” (Luke xi. 42). 

Again, speech and action spring from thought, have their root 
and source in thought. Now from a muddy spring issues a muddy 
stream. Seeds and roots grow up and develop according to their 
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kind. What we plant or sow that also shall we reap. We can not 
“ gather figs from thistles nor grapes from thorns ” (Matt vii. 16), 
What a man sows or plants in thought that will he reap in speech 
or conduct. The thought is said to be “ parent to the deed.” (Cop. 
sequently, they who think wrongly, sooner or later end in speaking 
and acting wrongly. Thought furnishes the material out of which 
the character is woven. It is to the soul what blood is to the body, 
If the blood is impure, the whole bodily organism that it builds up 
is injuriously affected, for “the blood is life.” If the stream js 
poisoned at its source, what can we expect its waters to be? 
If thought is contaminated, so is the moral life that is its outcome, 
The habits, disposition, speech, and conduct that form the char- 
acter of a man are but thought crystallized. What then must be the 
character framed under the debasing influence of bad thoughts— 
“ tare and cockle and barren fig trees,” fit only “ to be rooted up and 
cast into the fire’’? 

III. It is of supreme importance, therefore, to possess a sound 
and healthy mind; to keep the mind, the organ of thought, pure and 
free from all corrupting influence. To guard against evil thoughts 
we must have a fear and loathing of sin in every shape and form 
as a stain and indignity on our own souls, and black offense against 
God—not a scrupulous and morbid fear, but a fear well grounded 
and rational. What we have to dread is not the suggestion or 
thought or knowledge of what is wrong, but the complacency and 
consent of the will. This power of choosing right and wrong man 
can not, and God will not, constrain. ‘“‘ The lust thereof shall be 
under thee and thou shalt have dominion over it” (Gen. iv. 7). 
What we really hate, that we are most likely to shun. 

But as thoughts usually take their rise in impressions from with- 
out, we must guard the senses, through which stream the materials 
that the powers of the soul work on. The senses are the avenues 
to the heart. The eyes and ears are the gates and windows of the 
soul. We fence round and protect our houses and parks and gar- 
dens. Shall we allow free access to the sanctuaries of the heart? 
Are the treasures of a pure mind and heart less deserving of watch 
and guard than the trees of our gardens or the furniture with which 
our houses are stored? Can we wonder that many suffer from 
bad thoughts, and their consequences, when we consider the dangers 
to which they needlessly expose themselves—the company in which 
they mingle, the pictures and statues they gaze at, the class of 
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theaters and clubs they frequent, and last, but most dangerous of all, 
the papers and books they read? The very wells and fountains of 
thought are poisoned by bad books. The fundamental truths of all 
religions, the principles of common morality, are questioned, dis- 
cussed, and denied with a flippancy and hardihood that can not but 
prove dangerous to raw and untrained minds. We must choose 
healthy and wholesome food for the mind, just as we do for the 
body. Life is too short and time too precious to be wasted on vapid 
and trashy reading that does no good and may do infinite harm. 

When wicked thoughts occur to the mind there must be no delay 
nor dallying on the part of the will—no measuring how far we can 
safely go in entertaining them. All sinful movements of concupis- 
cence must be rejected unhesitatingly and at once. There must be 
no compromise with sin. An undesirable thought, like a dishonor- 
able proposal, must be rejected to the will with scorn. “The soul 
that hesitates is lost.” We should cast them off like sparks of fire 
that light upon the hand. 

Lastly, healthy occupation is one of the strongest natural pre- 
servatives against bad thoughts. Hard workers are generally sound 
and healthy thinkers. It is the idle who are chiefly morbid. There 
is truth in the saying that idleness is the mother of all vices, and that 
if the devil finds us idle he will soon give us something to do. 

It is not my purpose to speak of the flight of occasions, prayer,. 
and frequentation of the sacraments. They are supposed as nec- 
essary conditions of Christian life, and without them the avoidance 
of sin, either in thought, word, or deed, is impossible. 

In conclusion, therefore, let me exhort you all to train your minds 
by prayer, by good reading and useful occupation, to harbor only 
thoughts that are in accordance with God’s holy law. Then shall 
you acquire the treasure of a pure mind and clean heart, and thus 
realize the invocation of Christ, “ Blessed are the clean of heart, for 
they shall see God ” (Matt. v. 8). 
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III. Sins or Hasit. 


“Then he goeth and taketh with him seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself.” 

“And the last state of that man becomes worse than the first” (Gospq 
of last Sunday). 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Sad condition of those in permanent antagonism 
to God by habitual sin. Despair of confessors. “It ts impossible for 
those who were once illuminated . . . to be renewed again to pen- 
ance” (Heb. vi. 4,6). Evil is chronic. Conversion a miracle of grace. 
“ His own iniquities catch the wicked, and he is fast bound with the ropes 
of his own sins” (Prov, v. 22). 

I. What is habit? Its power. Man“ a bundle of habits.” Exercises 
sway in all activities—mental or bodily. Chains us down to fixed ways, 
aA character. Tendency of our nature to evil favors formation of bad 

abits. 

II. Easily found. Small beginnings. Like growth of trees and 
rivers. This growth stealthy and gradual. Judas 

III. Their grip tight and relentless. Change rare. If the Ethiopian 
can change his skin and the leopard his spots, you also may do well when 
you have learned evil. St. Augustine. Solomon. 

Conclusion—Two classes here to-day. Those who have not gone 
far in sin and those its victims by habit. To the first, avoid contracting 
habit “ principiis obsta”; to the second, Christ is still “ Resurrectio et 
vita.” Lazarus. Mary Magdalen. He came to seek and save. Listen to 
His voice. Time and grace His, not ours. To-day, if you hear His voice, 
harden not your hearts. 


A single grievous sin banishes God from the soul, locks heaven 
against us and opens hell; but what shall we say of the habit of sin? 
What shall we say of relapsing and habitual offenders against God’s 
holy law? It is terrible to be in conscious opposition to the Creator’s 
will, even for a second; but what of those who by habitual sin are 
at permanent or lifelong variance with God? Humanly speaking, 
their case seems hopeless, indeed. “ For it is impossible,” i. e., ex- 
tremely difficult, says St. Paul, “for those who were once illumi- 
nated and are fallen away, to be renewed again to penance” (Heb. 
vi. 6). Habitual sinners are the despair of the ministers of God’s 
Church. The fecundity of sin, its capacity of propagation and re- 
production in the heart, like some of the low forms of disease in 
the body, is one of its worst features. Doctors confess how little 
their skill avails against chronic maladies, especially if they affect 
a vital organ. Both forms of disease, it is true, may be cured 
miraculously, but how often do miracles take place? We read in 
the Gospel that a woman long afflicted with an incurable disease 
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believingly said that if she could but touch the hem of our Lord’s 
garment she would be healed—and she was healed. Now the state 
of this poor creature represents the condition of a soul under the 
dominion of an inveterate bad habit. She, poor soul, had suffered 
for twelve long years under the terrible malady of which she was 
miraculously healed and had used all the natural means within her 
reach to get rid of it—but in vain. It required the intervention of 
divine power eventually to free her from it. The same holds true 
of sinful bad habits. Once they become firmly rooted in the soul— 
once they obtain the mastery over the will—the might of divine 
power, usually speaking, can alone free us from their tyranny. But 
as the very fact of yielding to them renders us unworthy of this 
grace, and in most instances totally indifferent as to whether we get 
it or not, the usual effect of bad habits is to weld together link by 
link the chain by which the enemy of souls leads unfortunate men 
and women, bound, as it were, to endless ruin. “ His own iniquities 
catch the wicked and he is fast bound with the ropes of his own 
sins” (Prov. v. 22). A rope, or cable, as you know, is formed by 
spinning and twisting one thread or strand at a time—each easily 
broken—yet when completed it binds with a force well nigh ir- 
resistible. The strongest must yield to it and become its slave or 
toy. To form good habits, therefore, early in life, if possible, be- 
comes a matter of supreme importance to every one concerned for 
the salvation of his own soul or interested in that of others. Man 
is said to be but “a bundle of habits,” good or bad. What more 
important work during this holy season of Lent than to strengthen 
in our souls the habits that are good, and root out with the aid of 
divine grace, so abundantly poured out in this “ acceptable time,” 
those that are bad? A few brief thoughts on this subject will not 
be out of place to-day. 

I. Ineed not remind you how marvelous is the power exercised 
by habit over nature, since it is a truth long since become proverbial. 
We see from ourselves that the performance of a customary round 
of actions becomes, after a time, as imperative a necessity as the 
daily habit of taking food and drink. Let any one of the powers, 
whether of soul or body, be trained to act in a fixed and uniform 
way and thus it will indefinitely continue to act till directed other- 
wise by the innate force of free will—a thing seldom or never ac- 
complished without the greatest and most painful efforts, efforts 
which few are either willing or able to exert. And this holds in 
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all the actions that go to make up the sum of human conduct, not 
merely in the mechanical actions of the body, but in those of the 
mind and of the will, for it requires, as experience tells us, as great 
an effort to correct a habit of yielding to bad thoughts or harboring 
judgments of our neighbor as it does, e. g., to change an awkward 
gait or ungainly manner. We pity the condition of the wretched 
victims of human justice that we have sometimes seen chained or 
handcuffed, yet this is morally the state of many who boast them- 
selves free. “ Know you not,” says St. Paul, “that to whom yoy 
yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants (i. e., slaves) you are 
whom you obey” (Rom. vi. 16). Hence man is said to be merely 
the creature of habit. His whole character is summed up in the 
word. Hence the great line of distinction that lies between a worthy 
and a worthless character—between one that bends only before the 
authority of truth and right and one that yields to every passing 
impulse, the sport of every wind that blows, lies, not so much in the 
natural dispositions with which they were born, as in the habits which 
they freely acquired early or late in life. And were man as readily 
inclined to good as to evil, were his character as easily moulded for 
virtue as for vice, this truth would matter little, but unhappily such 
is not the case, “man being prone to evil from his birth.” The 
balance between the higher and lower parts of his nature, between 
reason and passion, will and impulse, so nicely adjusted in the be- 
ginning when he came forth a finished work from his Creator's 
hands, has been disturbed in the fall, and fallen in favor of the 
material—the mere animal portion of his nature. He grows natur- 
ally, as it were, into bad habits, whilst it is almost through violence 
only that he is enabled to form good ones. The kingdom of heaven, 
i. e., the reign of holiness, absence of sinful habits and presence of 
virtuous ones, ‘“‘ Suffereth violence and the violent bear it away” 
(Matt. xi. 12). Two facts strike the mind in regard to evil habits, 
or habitual sins, as they are called in theology, the facility with 
which they are formed and the deadly hold they take of those on 
whom they fasten. 

II. They are, in the first place, easily formed. Let some line of 
conduct favoring the corrupt side of human nature be repeatedly 
indulged in, and it will soon attain such a degree of strength as 
completely to master the reason and control the will. In the begin- 
ning the fault attending it may be venial, trivial, but it grows 
rapidly, like seed planted in congenial soil. What to-day seems a 
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small affair will soon become fixed and hold us with the strength 
of a vise or a cable. Ask those who are now confirmed gamblers, 
the slaves of drink, or victims of immorality, slanderers, thieves, or 


liars, and they will tell you that these vices of theirs began in a very 
small way—in trivial faults, neglected or overlooked; in little lies, 
petty thefts, slight acts of intemperance, unguarded looks, appar- 
ently trivial familiarities. Bad habits form within us, like great 
rivers, which, in their rise, are tiny streams, but which, in their 
course, swell into mighty torrents that burst through every obstacle 
in their way to the sea; or like strong trees that, tender twigs at 
first, shoot up by degrees into the sturdy oak and stately pine, bid- 
ding bold defiance to wind and storm. “I have seen a fool,” i. e., in 
Scripture language, a sinner, says holy Job, “with a strong root, 
and I cursed his beauty immediately ” (Job. v. 3). “ Nemo repente 
fit turpissimus.” “ Facilis descensus averni.” The downward path is 
ever an easy one. Rome was not built in a day—no more is a habit- 
ual sinner the growth of an hour. Think not, for example, that 
Judas, when he gave up all he had to follow the Saviour, intended 
to close his career by betraying his Divine Master for a paltry sum 
of money. Doubtless not. But he yielded too readily and too easily 
in the beginning to small thefts from the common purse of the 
apostles, as we learn from other sources besides the Gospel, till his 
greed for gold became too great to be kept under restraint. Like all 
other victims of criminal bad habits, he grew worse and worse, till, 
having imbued his hands in the blood of a God, he put an end to 
his own life. The fate of Judas warns us that there is to be no com- 
promise with sinful habits—that if we would be faithful in great 
matters we must begin by being faithful in those that are small. 
“Qui fidelis est in minimo et in majori fidelis est” (Luke xvi. 10). 

III. And dear brethren, once these bad habits gain a footing in 
the soul I need hardly further tell you that tight is their grasp. I 
recognize indeed that under the influence of some thought that fills 
the mind with alarm, they may be battled with for a time—that the 
thought of death or terror of judgment may turn away the drunkard 
and the profligate from their evil ways; still their subsequent conduct 
does but illustrate the Scripture saying that as the dog returns to 
his vomit so does the fool—i. e., the habitual sinner to his folly 
(Prov. vi. 11). The Prophet Jeremias conveys this truth under a 
frightful comparison when he says that “If the Ethiopian can 
change his skin or the leopard his spots, you also may do well when 
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you have learned evil” (Jer. xiii. 23). Words could not more 
faithfully depict the terrible grip of bad habits—as impossible te 
shake off, humanly speaking, as it is to change the color of the skin, 
the stature of the body, or aught else that we have received from 
nature. St. Augustine himself, one of the rare examples of this 
miraculous change of heart, when first struck by grace and made 
sensible of the terrible state of his sinful soul, hesitating between 
the calls of religion on one hand and those of his old bad habits on 
the other, thus cried out in anguish, “I sighed in the midst of my 
sorrows, for I felt myself spellbound in evil, fastened, not with the 
ropes or chains of the goaler, but with the bonds of my own perverse 
ways and the evil habits that had gained dominion over my soul.” 
But in truth a little self-introspection will bring forth similar testi- 
mony. We have but to ask our own hearts and they will tell us 
what a strong hold favorite sins, evil habits, once had or still have 
upon us; what hard struggles, what unceasing watchfulness, what 
long and painful efforts are required ere we can get back into the 
straight path of duty from some miry track into which evil customs 
had led us. 

The great King Solomon, whose name even to-day stands pro- 
verbial for wisdom, affords us a melancholy example of how easily, 
even in the most highly gifted men, bad habits are formed, and to 
what extent their early indulgence may eventually lead. That 
prince was endowed with the best and rarest gifts and talents that 
could adorn a ruler, since the very Scriptures say that “ amongst 
the nations there was none found like unto him for wisdom.” We 
know, too, that in the beginning he was straight and guileless before 
his Maker, for God freely heard him in prayer, and imparted to 
him by miracle the wonderful knowledge wherewith his mind was 
stored. But, dazzled by the splendor of his position, he forgot and 
forsook God in the hour of prosperity. He associated with idol- 
aters, grew fond of their ways, became enamored of their women and 
married from amongst them. Yielding weakly at first to the desire 
of pleasing his wives, he permitted them to retain their idols, and 
‘at length fell himself into the crime of their impious worship. Thus 
the great prince who had raised the first temple built of stone to 
the Most High God, and had frequently spoken familiarly to Him 
therein in prayer, now raised temples and groves to Moloch, and 
spent, it is to be feared, a-dishonorable old age revelling in all the 
abominations of lust and idolatry. No doubt Solomon would have 
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at one time shuddered at the bare thought of the excesses into 
which he afterward fell. But he resisted not in the beginning; he 
strove not to curb his ripening passions; he permitted the “ little 
foxes” of bad tendencies to prowl about the vineyard of his soul; 
he killed not the lion when it was young, and so his vices, like wild 
beasts, grew up, waxed strong, and mastered and overpowered him 
in turn. For human nature remains ever the same in all men, fallen, 
degraded, and corrupt, whatsoever their calling, talents, or rank, and 
as well might we think of staying the torrent in its course as to stem 
the tide of its passions once they are permitted to attain a certain 
degree of ascendency in the soul. 

There is development or growth in sin, just as in virtue. Sinful 
habits follow a sort of law or rule of evil. A single grievous sin 
unrepented of leads to fresh falls. Repetition engenders habit. 
Habits neglected gradually weaken the will—master it—imposing 
a moral necessity of indulging the sin they involve, leading eventu- 
ally by easy stages to blindness of understanding and hardness of 
heart. “ The wicked man when he cometh into the depth of sin 
despiseth.” “ Wo to you that call evil good and good evil.” To this 
follows despair of ever changing, ending at last in final impenitence 
—the sin that shall not be forgiven, either in this life or the next. 
It is a gruesome picture, but is it overdrawn? Let those say who 
have to deal with old and hardened sinners. How does dimness of 
vision end in total blindness? How do the litheness and buoyancy 
of youth give way to the stiffness and rigidity of old age? Alas! 
the old order returneth not! The dead rise not again! By a sort 
of enchantment, however, “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” “ Lazarus came forth from amongst the dead,” and many, 
too, morally dead, rotting in the grave of vice, bound with the cere- 
cloths of vicious habits, came forth from the darkness of the tomb 
at the voice of Him who says, “ I am the Resurrection and the life.” 
“Qui credit in me . . . etiam si mortuus fuerit vivet 
non morietur in aeternum.” The words that were told to John the 
Baptist as proving the truth of our Lord’s mission are being per- 
formed in the church to-day. “ The blind see, the deaf hear, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the poor, the spiritually destitute, have 
the Gospel preached to them.” And who are the blind, and the 
deaf, and the dumb, and the lepers in the Kingdom of God, if not 
souls under the sway of sinful habits? But I am forestalling. 

Two classes of persons are listening to my words this morning— 
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those who have hitherto resisted mortal sin or not gone far in the 
way of it, and those who are in its grasp—its slaves and victims, 
To the first I say keep the foul breath of mortal sin from tainting 
your soul—shun it as you would poison or leprosy, or if you have 
had the misfortune of yielding to it, if you are conscious of its 
presence, snatch it from the heart by earnest sorrow and a good con- 
fession, lest it grow into a permanent bad habit. The great practical 
rule for this class of persons lies in the motto, “ Resist beginnings,” 
—‘ Principiis obsta.” Whilst the desire for anything wrong is still 
moderate and the tendency not strengthened by repetition, reason 
and conscience and will can do their part; but once let the passion 
or desire become a dominant bad habit, and the reason will be 
warped, the conscience seared, and the will, given to rule, will be- 
come enslaved to its power. 

But for the second class—those in the grip of some enslaving, 
vicious habit—those in the land of bondage—the men and the women 
with the iron collars around their necks and the chains around their 
ankles—is there any hope of ransom? any chance of getting back 
to the light of heaven, of regaining the freedom of the children of 
God ?—“ the freedom wherewith Christ has made us free ’—yes, 
for “ where there is life there is hope.” Christ is for all, even the 
most hopeless and abandoned sinners, “the Resurrection and the 
Life.” He raised Lazarus from the tomb and Magdalen from the 
deeper grave of sin. “ He is come to seek that which was lost; bind 
up what is broken, and strengthen what is weak” (Ez. liv. 16). 
It is His office “to redeem the captive ” and bring “ light to them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death.” But we must 
“ arise ” if we would be “ enlightened.” “ Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by,” and we must invoke Him “ Domine ut videam.” The first con- 
dition is to have our eyes opened so that we may see our misery. 
The worst feature of a habit of sin is to blind our moral vision and 
harden our hearts. If we realize our state, it is a sign that the grace 
of God is working. This will inspire hope and the desire of amend- 
ment. There must be no delay in going to confession. “ The foun- 
tain set up in the house of David, the church of God, for the wash- 
ing of the sinner and the unclean.” There must be no trifling with 
grace. ‘Ecce nunc tempus acceptabile.” In this holy season of 
Lent “the lame and the halt and the blind are being called from 
the highways and byways of life to sit down” in “ Easter joy” at 
“the Lord’s table.” Let us not fail to respond. Remember that time 
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and grace are from God and may not be offered again. As we prize 
liberty and life of soul, let us pray Him—the mere touch of whose 
garment healed the woman of the Gospel from her long standing 
malady—to free us from the tyranny of sin, give us grace to make 
a good confession and worthy Easter communion, and strengthen 
us ever after to avoid the occasions of sin and persevere in holy 
virtue to the end. 





IV. Tue Sin or DRUNKENNESS. 


“Wo to you that are mighty to drink wine, and stout men at drunk- 
enness.”—Isa. v. 22. 

“We are not children of the bond woman, but of the free, by the free- 
dom wherewith Christ hath made us free.”—Gal. iv. 31. (Epistle of Fourth 
Sunday of Lent.) 


SYNOPSIS.—Few vices deprive of the “liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free” more than this. A glance at real life in all classes shows 
its dangers and frequency. To many of its victims death or prison sole 
liberator: It is evil (1) In itself, and (2) To others. 

I. Strong drink not necessary for life or health. But work of 
head or hand done without it. Its abuse, not use, to be deplored. It de- 
grades man below beast—see it in history, old and new. Flood—Noah— 
Lot. In world around us. 

II. Besides himself, drunkard injures family, church, state. Severity 
of ancient laws against him. Incidents: Read daily papers, visit gaols, 
hospitals, asylums, to learn what it is and does. 

Conclusion.—Exhort to abstinence, total or partial, from effects and 
dangers: especially in Lent—by thought of penance for sin, sacred thirst 
of Christ on cross, etc. 


We are reminded in the epistle of the day that we are free “ by 
the freedom wherewith Christ hath made us free.” And yet how 
many who boast of their liberty get enslaved by some soul-destroy- 
ing vice—become the helpless victims of some vicious evil habit. 
I intend to-day to draw your attention to one form of habitual sin, 
bare allusion to which you will perhaps think requires an apology— 
I mean the vice, the sin of drunkenness. I know indeed, and it is 
a consolation to think so, that this vice has long since come to be 
regarded with the abhorrence that it so justly deserves; that you 
will no longer, as in days gone by, find its heroes praised in speech 
and song; and am further confident that few of those whom I 
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address ever stained their conscience by its guilt or tarnished their 
reputation-by its commission. Yet withal, though universally de- 
cried, even by its victims, where is the vice, openly or secretly, so 
common—where the evil that calls so loudly for redress? Count- 
less human beings of every age, sex, and rank, men of strong heads 
and warm hearts, women, too, of otherwise unsullied fame—all of 
them framed in the image and likeness of God, “ created a little 
less than the angels,” often feel not ashamed to degrade themselves 
by its commission far below the level of the beast. Go out ona 
calm Sunday morning when even nature by her stillness appears to 
recognize the day consecrated to the worship of God—look at its 
many dissipated victims as they hurry home from the night’s de 
bauch or hang about the streets waiting for an opportunity of 
allaying their unholy thirst—and say if the evil that causes such a 
state of things should not be incessantly denounced and reprobated. 
Such is the dread extent of the evil therefore that it is in reality 
not out of place to speak of it even to a congregation of children. 
If there be any here who have the misfortune of being its victims, 
I speak for their correction ; if not, I speak for their warning. For 
we can not be too much on our guard in regard to a vice against 
which even the most strong-minded are not proof—a vice whose 
march is slow and steady, but whose grasp is firm and deadly—a 
vice of such a nature that in a certain class of its votaries it can 
only be shaken off by prison or death. 

I. Though not insisting on total abstinence as a duty, still this much 
may be said, that strong drink in any shape or form is quite unnec- 
essary, either for health or strength. The world’s best work, mental 
or bodily, by brain or muscle, can be done, and frequently is done, by 
those whose lips it never crosses. And happily so, for in many cases 
moderation is impossible—invariably leads to excess, and, therefore, 
abstinence becomes a necessary duty, inflicting no hardships, however, 
but rather countless blessings on those who adopt it. I don’t, of course, 
as observed, mean to denounce the modegate use of drink any more 
than of God’s other gifts, but its abuse—the imbibing of it to such 
an extent that we lose for a time or impair the faculties bestowed 
upon us by God. In this stage, and especially when indulged in 
habitually, it is a grievous sin, “a sin unto death,” specifically classed 
by St. Paul with whoredom, idolatry, murder, and all the other 
shocking crimes that exclude from the kingdom of heaven. The 
dreaded woe uttered only against those guilty of grave sin is re- 
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peatedly pronounced in sacred Scripture against those addicted to 
this vice. ‘‘ Wo to you,” exclaims the Prophet Isaias, “ that rise up 
early in the morning to follow drunkenness” (Isa. v. 11). “Wo 
to you that are mighty to drink wine, and stout men at drunkenness.” 
And surely that is a black, unnatural sin that deprives a man of the 
very semblance of humanity, in robbing him of the lofty faculty of 
reason, which raises him above and distinguishes him from the 
beast. For what is there human left in the senseless being that 
permits himself to be overcome by strong drink? What is there 
save the animal life visible, as he lies there a helpless breathing 
mass of human clay—a loathsome spectacle to all who respect our 
common nature? He is said to make a beast of himself, but he 
does worse, for the beast never of its own accord deprives itself of 
the faculties given it by God, whereas the drunkard does. To in- 
spire their children with lifelong disgust for this vice the ancient 
Spartans used to make their slaves or helots drunk. It is an account 
of the heinousness of this sin that St. Paul classes its votaries 
amongst the most confirmed enemies of the cross of Christ, “ whose 
end is destruction—whose God is their belly—whose glory is their 
shame” (Phil. iii. 19). 

Apart from the inborn malice of this sin, look at the dreadful 
evils it has caused in the world, for drunkenness, you must know, 
as a form of gluttony is one of the seven capital or fountainhead 
vices, the evils of which are visible not so much in themselves as 
those which invariably follow in their train. What caused the wide- 
spread corruption of morals that prevailed in the days of the flood, 
and moved God in His wrath to destroy man, whom He had made? 
The Scripture tells us in a few words, “They were eating and 
drinking ”’—rioting and feasting—drunkenness with its invariable 
attendant debauchery overspread the entire earth, rendering men 
deaf, dumb, and blind to all that was good, till the flood came and 
made them see the folly of their ways, when it was too late. What 
was it that caused the Patriarch Noah to become an object of de- 
rision to one and of grief and sorrow to others of his sons? It was 
because overcome, though unknowingly, by wine he lay a naked and 
shameful spectacle at the door of his tent. Lot long acted in an up- 
right manner before God—kept himself for years free from the 
abominable crimes of the cities of the plain, wherein his life was 
cast. Yet, how is it that, fresh from witnessing the terrific doom 
that had fallen on them, he himself fell into the vilest form of the 
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lust for which they had been punished? The reason was, Lot was 
drunk, and how many foul things will not a man do in that state of 
which, when sober, he would feel ashamed? What was it that leq 
the senseless Israelites to fashion and worship a golden calf ere 
the thunder and lightning that pealed and gleamed over Israel had 
died away? It was the vice of intemperance. “ The people sat down 
to eat and drink and rose up to play” (Exodus xxxii. 6). Heated 
with strong drink, heedless, thoughtless of their conduct and reck. 
less of its consequences, they feared not in the visible presence of the 
Almighty to bend the knee in impious worship to a foul molten 
image, framed by human hands. But why go to history, sacred or 
profane, for examples to illustrate the dire effects of this vice? as 
we have only to look abroad in the world around us and read as 
in a book the fearful evils that intemperance leads to. Go into the 
dens of infamy that stud our crowded cities, visit the gaols and 
hospitals and asylums and houses of refuge, and you will learn that 
a large section, if not most of their inmates—victims of poverty, 
disease, and crime—found their way thither through the one great 
evil—drink. ‘“ Who,” exclaims Solomon, “ hath woe? Who hath 
sorrow? Who hath strife? Who hath wounds without cause? Who 
hath redness of eyes? Surely they that pass their time in wine and 
study to drink off their cups” (Prov. xxii. 29, 30). Thus spoke 
the wise man upwards of three thousand years ago, and truer pic- 
ture or more applicable to the same class of persons in our own day 
was never drawn. For drunkenness is the ruin of a man, both soul 
and body. Let it but take fast hold upon him and he may be said 
to take leave of all that is noble and worthy and generous in life, 
Good company, decency of manners, industry, healthy rivalry—all 
go. He leads the worst form of a selfish life. When do men, other- 
wise perhaps gentle and well-bred, break out into deeds of lawless 
violence that endanger the lives of all who come within their reach? 
When do they make use of foul, obscene language that shocks the 
ears of modesty and decency alike; blaspheme the holy name of 
God, commit deeds of shame that would bring crimson to the cheeks 
of a confirmed libertine, if not when in the state of drunkenness ?— 
a state wherein the worst passions of the human heart seem to be 
unchained and let loose. ‘“ Where there is drunkenness,” says St. 
John Chrysostom, “ there is the devil;” and let our arch-enemy but 
succeed in getting us into this state and there is hardly a deed in the 
dark catalogue of crime that we are not capable of committing. In 
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iHlustration of this an incident is recorded in the annals of the 
Fathers of the Desert of the evil spirit long and painfully tempting a 
hermit to acts of impurity and murder. Foiled in his attempt he 
lured him into a drinking bout and thus succeeded in getting him 
to commit both. Even if the fact does not bear the light of historical 
criticism, it illustrates the truth, that every check, every restraint im- 
posed upon men, either by the fear of God or the fear of the world, 
seems to lose effect once the love for strong drink enters the heart. 
Look around you in every rank of life at the large number of young 
men, once their parents’ hope and pride, drawn into the vortex of 
drunkenness, who thereby turn out the most wretched and loathsome 
of mankind—confirmed idlers and profligates. Look at the drunk- 
ard’s family and see how wife, children, prospects, and friends are 
all cruelly sacrificed to this ungovernable vice—see his home, which, 
instead of being as it might be, a picture of heaven through the 
peace, union, comfort, and order reigning therein, becomes through 
wrangling, poverty and disorder a very emblem of hell. His chil- 
dren, instead of being brought up worthy members of God’s Church, 
are being trained in squalor, vice, and ignorance, to swell the num- 
ber of those who are a disgrace to their religion and their country— 
cockle in God’s field and reprobates hereafter. 

II. The drunkard may say that if he spends his means and wastes 
his life in drink it is his own concern and that he will take the conse- 
quences, but it is not true that he injures himself alone. It is sad, 
no doubt, that a man should deem it a light matter to ruin himself— 
body and soul; but besides this, he injures God, whose liberal gifts 
he abuses. He injures the Church of which he is a member and to 
whose ordinances he owes obedience and respect. He injures the 
state, which finds him not a useful and profitable member, but a 
burdensome sluggard—a mere drone in the human hive. He in- 
jures his wife and family, whose rights to maintenance and good 
example he casts aside. He injures his neighbors, whom he shocks 
and outrages by his language and conduct. The state is often 
blamed for acting too severely against tipplers—for placing 
hindrances to legitimate trade. Is commerce in poison or firearms 
free? And have these or has drink caused the greater amount of 
evil or misery in the world? On the contrary, the law is not rigor- 
ous enough. The penalty is not commensurate with the injury done 
by the drunkard to himself and others. Would you know the power 
wherewith Moses, at divine instigation, invested parents and judges 
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to deal with habitual worshippers of the winecup, the son who 
“giveth himself to revelling and debauchery and banquetting,” 
Here it is in the 21st verse of the 21st chapter of Deuteronomy: 
“The people of the city shall stone him and he shall die that you 
may take away the evil out of the midst of you, and all Israel hearing 
it may be-afraid.” And before pronouncing this penalty as far in 
excess of the crime reflect for a moment on the dreadful evils caused 
by it, both to body and soul, for time and eternity. Look at the 
fathers and mothers, wives and children, brothers and sisters 
plunged into extremest misery by indulgence in this vice. I shall 
relate one incident out of many wherewith history teems, told by St. 
Augustine as happening in his own day and time, and which alone is 
sufficient apology for the action of the Jews in striving to stamp out 
this vice by dealing with it as a capital offense. A young man 
named Cyril, living in Hippo, the city of which the saint was bishop, 
was a noted drunkard, who used to spend the greater part of his day 
lounging about the wine shops with companions as sottish and de- 
graded as himself. Returning home one day from a drunken revel, 
he attempted first the honor and then the life of his own sister, stab- 
bing her to the heart. The poor girl’s cries brought her aged father 
to her rescue, and this demon in human form shrank not from im- 
bruing his hands in the blood of his own father, ending the horrible 
tragedy by stabbing also his second sister, whom the screams of the 
first had drawn to the spot. St. Augustine on hearing of the dread- 
ful outrage ordered the people to be called to the church and, though 
he had already preached twice that day, made the event the occasion 
of a fervid harangue on the evils of intemperance. But there is no 
need to search the records of antiquity for examples to illustrate the 
evils of drink; we have but to read the daily papers, peruse the 
records of the police court, inspect the gaols and hospitals, to see 
in the faces of its victims the sad history of the sin of drunkenness. 
To fill the minds of our children with horror for this vice we need 
not, as the Spartans of old, make a helot drunk—we have but to 
bring them to a low drinking tavern or lead them into certain streets 
on festive days, there to look at its seared and bloated victims as 
they stagger along—caricatures of humanity—to make homes al- 
ready wretched still more wretched by their presence. 

In Solomon’s words, therefore, I exhort you not to “ look upon 
the wine when it is yellow—when the color thereof shineth in the 
glass,” for though “it goeth in pleasantly,” yet in the end it “ will 
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bite like a snake and spread abroad poison like a basilisk” (Prov. 
xxiii. 31). It is a poison that will in time engender a disease for 
which there is no human remedy. Alcohol has the baneful effect of 
weakening the will of its victims. Grace, it is true, can do a great 
deal to strengthen even a remnant of good will and help the victims 
to escape from its grasp, yet in most cases they curse it and yet 
cling to it—aye, and often die in it. Therefore, as prevention. is 
better than cure—in this case, almost hopeless—the great aim of all 
should be to hinder its insidious approach, whether in themselves or 
in those over whom they have control. So cautious were the ancient 
Romans in this respect, that in the early days of the republic and be- 
fore enervating luxury had corrupted that great people, men were 
not permitted to taste wine till they were thirty years of age, and 
women never—a fact which partly, perhaps, serves to explain the 
superiority which they gained over the other nations of the earth. 
What a reflection this is on many Christian parents, who not only 
give their children bad example by their conduct, but who even en- 
courage a fondness for it by giving them what should be withheld 
as poison. How easily the habit may be formed, even by the best 
disposed characters, we learn from what St. Augustine tells us of 
his mother, St. Monica. Being usually sent when a child to fetch 
wine from the cellar she used to sip a little each time till the habit 
grew so strong that she would swallow it with avidity by the cupful, 
and it was only through the shame felt on hearing herself called a 
little wine-bibber that she summoned up strength of mind to check 
and finally destroy her dangerous propensity. 

Let me, therefore, in conclusion exhort all who feel themselves 
in danger of falling under the tyranny of this vice to imitate the 
courage of this brave child and break with the evil habit before it is 
too late. If moderation in the use of strong drink is found to be 
impracticable then there is only one remedy—total and unqualified 
abstinence. There are cases springing either from habit or heredity 
wherein once it touches the lips it creates a craving that is irre- 
sistible. There must be no dallying nor experimenting in so grave 
a matter. The duty is urgent and clear of withholding and ab- 
staining altogether from what we know to be moral poison. Surely 
in this holy season of Lent—the time of fast and abstinence from 
even legitimate enjoyments—the time devoted to reflection on the 
sufferings of Christ—the thought of His burning thirst on the cross 
—it is not too great a sacrifice to make. to renounce what is bane- 
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ful to soul and body and brings sorrow and pain to those we love, 
If we feel the habit growing upon us, or, indeed, if at times tempted 
to go beyond the bounds of strict temperance, think of the dread 
consequences resulting from excess. Bear in mind that shattered 
health, blighted prospects, untimely old age, the pains and penalties 
of unpitied poverty, the dark unsympathizing faces of past friends 
are the drunkard’s lot on earth; whilst “the worm that never dies,” 
and unending banishment from God, the source of all peace and rest 
and joy, are all that he has to look forward to in the next. The 
merciful absolution, never withheld from the blackest sinner show- 
ing signs of repentance in his dying moments, has often to be denied 
to the drunkard, because no more capable of receiving it than the 
expiring beast, and therefore, sad as is his life, sadder still 
is his death. In addition to this, in no class of sinners is sudden and 
unprepared death more frequent than amongst drunkards. There 
are few whose memory does not recall instances wherein men after 
indulging in a long course of this sin—after refusing to profit by the 
warnings of their friends and the exhortations of God’s ministers, 
have been cut off in the midst of their carousals without time either 
for repentance or reparation—their own black deeds and those which 
they caused in others preceding them like a dark cloud to judgment. 
Guard, therefore, dear brethren, against even the possibility of in- 
curring such a fate by using drink to excess. If you use it at all, do 
so temperately, moderately. Thus shall you enjoy peace of mind, 
health of body, and at death the feeling that you have used and not 
abused the gifts of God—that you have lived the lives, not of beasts, 
but of men, and can thus calmly await the future in store for you. 
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WORLDLY WISDOM FOR THE 
CATHOLIC YOUNG MAN. 


TWELVE LECTURES FOR YOUNG MEN ON A 
CHRISTIAN RULE OF LIFE. 


V. HEeEALTH—ITS VALUE. 


A sentence or even a word spoken or a line printed often change 
a life for the better. Words of advice and admonition dropped by the 
wayside are often productive of great good, although advice is 
not always relished by those who receive it, and should be prudently 
offered by those who give it. 

We feel it to be a pleasurable duty to devote some little time to 
a confidential chat with our young hearers on this all-important 
subject of health. Those in the springtime of life do not dwell 
sufficiently on the value of health which is a matter most intimately 
connected with our existence and happiness. Health is that state 
of the living body in which the parts are sound, well organized and 
disposed, and in which they all perform freely their natural func- 


tions. The good health which we possess in youth gives a magnifi- 


cent charm to our lives. The roses that illumine the cheeks, the quick, 
buoyant and elastic step, the merry, ringing laugh full of contagion, 
the unflagging energy, the unwearying vigor and strength, the 
sanguine confidence that hovers above us, whatever may be the 
road we are pursuing, are some few of the gifts which health be- 
stows. 

Good health is one of the greatest boons we can possess. When 
we are blessed by God with good sound health it is our manifest 
duty, both to our Creator and ourselves, to preserve it, and this can 
be readily done by following with great exactness the instinctive 
laws of nature and by scrupulously avoiding all excesses in our way 
of living. 

A happy medium should be observed in all things. Avoid every- 
thing which we know to be positively or deem to be approximately 
injurious to our general well-being. We should not take into the 
system poisonous ingredients which will in time jeopardize health 
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or life. We should not eat or drink too much or too little; for, 
by experience, we learn that such a procedure is contrary to the 
laws of nature, and will be followed by consequences of a harm- 
ful character. Exercise is useful and beneficial to man, but pro- 
tracted violent training is to be avoided. 

We should constantly bear in mind that the possession of wealth, 
houses, pleasing surroundings, intellectual advantages is of com- 
paratively little value to the possessor if bad health precludes the 
enjoyment of them. 

A young man shows much wisdom when he recognizes the fact 
that he is subjected to the law of limitation—that he can only go — 
so far with safety, and that if he goes beyond that point he must 
expect the inevitable evil results that arise from overstepping the 
barriers of prudence. This requires, first, a knowledge of the ex- 
cess, whatever it may be, and its pernicious results; and secondly, 
a firmness of will to subject the passions and inordinate desires that 
would override the defenses of wholesome restraint. 

If a young man has not perfect health, he should strive in 
every possible way to gain it. No exertion, pain, restraint, denial 
that can bring health to him should be withheld; for illness is a 
vampire that insatiably draws all the blood it can seize upon from 
life and youth. The principal conditions essential to robust health 
are: Pure air; an ample amount of nourishing food; cleanliness; 
judicious exercise; harmless enjoyment; freedom from care or 
worry; a clear conscience. 

The air is pure as it exists in nature; impure air contains disease 
germs and gases formed from the decomposition of organic mat- 
ter. Oxygen, an important element of the air which we breathe, 
is essential to life, and if we do not breathe a sufficient quantity 
of this gas, we can not expect to be strong or well, but will render 
ourselves liable to develop whatever disease may be prevalent. 
Therefore we should see to it that our homes, sleeping apart- 
ments, work rooms, etc., are properly ventilated. The habit of 
deep breathing of pure, dry air is much to be commended for those 
possessing delicate lungs. 

Food is necessary to life, for without it a person could not 
long exist. As the tissues of the body are broken down in the 
operations of life, it is necessary to build them up again, for this 
purpose we nourish ourselves. The food we eat is changed and 
then taken into the blood, and the blood flowing all through the 
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body repairs it. If the blood be not in good condition, health will 
not be long preserved. We should eat good and sufficient food, at- 
tention being given to proper cooking. A mixed diet comprising 
plain, wholesome food is recommended by very many reliable 
physicians. Be regular in your times of eating, and avoid excess. 

Cleanliness is the removal from every part of the body of the 
useless matter that is on it or in it. Cleanliness is absolutely neces- 
sary for health; not alone should the person be clean, but also the 
wearing apparel, the home, and the general surroundings as far 
as we can make them. 

Exercise is motion, and whenever any part of the body is moved 
it is being exercised; life would be an impossibility without it. 
Exercise, like our eating and drinking, should not be carried to 
excess, should not become a fatiguing labor, but be taken in wise 
moderation, and, if possible, be performed in the open air. Walk- 
ing, riding, rowing, the various games of ball, swimming, etc., 
are a few of the principal and useful and harmless kinds of ex- © 
ercise for arousing physical energy. 

In case a young man is engaged in an occupation calling for 
protracted physical exertion, then repose and rest is what he needs 
as an offset. 

Innocent enjoyment of any kind and a general cheerfulness of 
disposition are great promoters of health, besides giving a relax- 
ation from work and care. A hearty laugh and an even, pleasant 
temperament lighten immeasurably the burdens of life. 

We all in our present pilgrimage have and will continue to 
have troubles, disappointments, and grievances of some sort; and, 
although it may occasionally be a difficult matter for us, we should 
strive, with the assistance of God’s grace, to bear our crosses 
patiently and serenely, disdaining to sink under their weight. 
Worry is one of the great destroyers of health, and causes the life 
of the sufferer to become one of extreme misery; do the best you 
can to ward it off; it is difficult, but try. Keep your conscience 
clear—allow no stain to remain upon your soul. Keep a clear 
record before your almighty Father, and He will not fail to give 
you a life of peace. 

Ill health may and does come from the habit of incessantly brood- 
ing or morbidly thinking, or from toil, from the strain of the nerves, 
from foul and too-much heated air, from an overtaxed or a stagnant 
life, from the pinchings of penury or the palling luxuries of wealth, 
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from the mind-gnawings of passion and the multiform ravages of 
dissipation, so that many a bright youth has hardly entered the first 
golden gates of life before he receives a swift premonition of a 
rapidly ensuing decay. Ill health is part of death. 

“Every contingency to every man and every creature doth preach 
its own funeral sermon, and calls us to look and observe how the 
old sexton, Time, throws up the earth and digs a grave, where we 
must lay our sins or sorrows.” 

Pain is a monster which cautions us to abandon our ill ways of 
living and return to those of health and happiness. 

Vice recruits her victims as much by the lack of their firmness as 
by a taste and tendency to wrong. Bravery is needed at the be- 
ginning to say No, and what follows is made comparatively easy. 
Never allow yourself to be caught by attractive appearances, by 
fine, high sounding names, by unsupported assertions, and finally, 
never regard any evil of too trifling a consideration to avoid. Be- 
ware of rashness, which is akin to self-confidence, for it sometimes 
wrongly calculates its strength in action and in resistance. 

Fly from all pernicious habits, excesses, dissipations, and irregu- 
larities, my dear young friends, which may oppose themselves as 
barriers to your desire of obtaining solid, robust health. Your 
worldly success and your happiness here and hereafter depend upon 
this. Health is a boon from heaven, a favor from God, and a 
Christian is bound to preserve it and thank the bountiful giver of 
all for its bestowal. 

Avoid those who would lead you to ruin this precious gift ; shun 
those temptations which constantly surround the youth of our fair 
country, gradually leading them on until they become so confirmed 
in irregularities that they find it almost an impossibility to save 
themselves. 

“ Remember that existence begins in this life, but ends not here. 
This life is but the bud, the source of our eternal being.” 





CATECHETICAL PART. 





AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
CATECHISM. 


Il. Lhe Catholic Doctrine of Morals. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


BY THE REV. A. URBAN. 
XI. 
On CHRISTIAN SELF-LOVE. 


Dear CHILDREN :—In the course of the Catechism we come to-day 
to the doctrine of Christian self-love. First of all the Catechism 
puts the question: 

May a Christian love himself also? And makes answer: “ Yes, he 
may and ought to love himself, for Christ says: “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” The word “ may ” means as much as you 
are “ allowed,” while the word “ ought ” is equivalent to “you must” 
love yourself; it is your duty. 

Self-love is reasonable, for Jesus has made self-love the standard 
of brotherly love when He said: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” The Catechism asks further: In what does Christian self- 
love consist ? 

The answer is: Christian self-love consists in being, above all 
things, solicitous for the salvation of one’s soul. 

Man is composed, as you already know, of an immortal soul and a 
mortal body, the abode and the instrument of the soul. At the 
creation of our first parents God said: Let us make man to our image 
and likeness. These words contain the truth that every man accord- 
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ing to his soul is an image of God Almighty. The right and true 
self-love, as it is demanded of us by Christianity, consists in this, that 
we should honor and respect this image of God in us, our immortal 
soul, and strive to preserve it unsoiled by sin. Now as the body also 
is a part of ourselves, it follows that we ought also to be solicitous for 
the mortal body, the abode and instrument of our soul, by clothing 
and sustaining it, and otherwise caring for its preservation. 

How ought we to be solicitous for the salvation of our soul? We 
should: 1. Carefully avoid sin and every occasion of sin. 2. When 
we have sinned, we should not delay to do penance. 3. We should 
earnestly endeavor to practise virtue and good works. 

1. We must avoid sin above all things, for that is the great obstacle 
to salvation. 

“ Nothing unclean can enter into heaven,” says Holy Scripture. 
Sin destroys in us the image of God and devastates, as it were, the 
Paradise of innocence in our hearts. As a hurricane lays waste a 
lovely garden, so does sin devastate our souls. 

Besides this it robs us of the love and friendship of God, and 
shuts us out from heaven. . 

If we possess a fine garden we do not thoughtlessly leave its gate 
open, but we close it to prevent all danger of devastation. 

We must use the same care to shut out sin from our souls. But 
we ought not only carefully avoid sin itself, but also the occasions 
thereto; that is to say, places and persons, which we know or sus- 
pect might tempt us to do evil. 

Holy Writ says: “ Be wise as the serpent,” i. e., run away when 
danger threatens your soul’s salvation. If you saw a wild animal 
coming toward you, you would run for safety, because your mortal 
body would be endangered ; much more solicitous we ought to be for 
the life of our immortal soul. 

2. If through human frailty, and despite our care, we have sinned, 
we should not delay to do penance, i. e., purify our hearts from all 
sin through the holy Sacrament of Penance, and thus repair the 
injury done by sin. 

There are two urgent reasons for this: First, because all the good 
that we may do when not in a state of grace has no merit for heaven ; 
and secondly, because we may die at any moment, and with a sin- 
stained soul we can not enter heaven. The Sacrament of Penance is, 
as it were, the “ life blood ” in which all Christians must take refuge 
so as not to suffer eternal shipwreck. 
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3. We should earnestly endeavor to practise virtue and good works. 
Many persons seem to believe that they have done enough if they 
keep their souls free from serious sin, but this is a grievous error. 

Holy Scripture says of these persons: “ Because thou art luke- 
warm, neither hot nor cold, I will vomit thee out of my mouth.” 
Those Christians who are neither good nor bad are lukewarm in 
spirit. 

What is virtue? Virtue does not consist in occasional good works, 
but is an habitual doing of good works. The striving after virtue 
and good works must be earnest and constant, not merely occasional. 
The greater our virtue, the more does our merit before God increase ; 
for He regards not the person, but the deeds, and the more good we 
do, the greater will be our reward in eternity. 

The Catechism asks further: “ May we also love our body and 
temporal goods in a Christian manner?” 

The answer says: Yes, we may, and are even bound to love, in a 
Christian and supernatural manner, our body and temporal goods, 
as health, property, and good reputation. The body is created by 
God and is therefore a work of His hands. In the Holy Sacrament 
of Baptism it was anointed by the holy oil to be the abode of the 
Holy Ghost. Our body becomes, through the reception of the Holy 
Eucharist, a dwelling place of the Godhead in the truest sense of 
the word. Christ our Saviour vouchsafed to take the form of man, 
and in a human body He effected our redemption. 

The love for our body, however, should be a Christian and super- 
natural one. He who would grant the sensual desires of his body 
out of love for his body would have a sinful, sensual and unchristian 
love. 

To the natural life of our body belongs all that which maintains 
it in a healthy condition, as food, clothing, shelter, etc., for our body 
can only execute the good which the soul wills, when it is healthy 
and strong. We must for this reason be temperate in eating and 
drinking, and avoid everything that might be injurious to, our body. 

The longer our earthly life lasts the more good we may accom- 
plish for the glory of God and the salvation of our fellow creatures. 

What is opposed to Christian self-love? Inordinate self-love. 

When is self-love inordinate? 1. When man prefers his own 
honor and will to the honor and will of God. 2. When he is more 
solicitous for his body and for temporal things than for his soul 
and eternal salvation; and, 3. When he seeks his own welfare to 
the injury of his neighbor. 
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1. First, then, this inordinate self-love shows itself in man’s con- 
duct toward God. Our Lord expects of us unconditional obedience, 
absolute subjection, for He is the Supreme Lord of heaven and earth, 
But there are persons who place their will above the will of God, 
who place themselves, consequently, above God. Such pride is un- 
christian and culpable. It dwelt in our first parents and was the 
cause of the first sin, with all its awful consequences. 

2. A sinful self-love shows itself also in man when he is 
more solicitous for his body and temporal welfare than for the soul 
and that which is eternal. 

One can hardly believe that man’s foolishness could go so far as 
to render him more solicitous for the perishable and mortal body 
than for the immortal, imperishable soul, and yet it is so. From 
morning till night, from one year to another, from youth until old 
age, some persons’ chief care is directed to the acquirement of tem- 
poral goods, as if they could take them along into eternity. There 
is with them no question of employing temporal goods for 
works of benevolence and charity, to purchase heaven as it were. 
The Bible offers us many examples of the fate of such foolish per- 
sons in this world and in the next. When the rich man in the Gospel 
said to himself: Now my soul, enjoy thyself, God said to him: 
“Thou fool! this very night wilt thou die, and everything that thou 
hast saved, to whom will it belong?” The rich glutton was cast into 
hell, while Lazarus was received into Abraham’s bosom. 

3. When we seek our own welfare to the injury of our neighbor. 
The selfish man seeks in his unchristian self-love to promote his 
own honor and his reputation by depreciating that of his fellow- 
men; he enriches himself by the sweat of their brow and by de- 
frauding his fellow-men; he cares not for the life and health of 
other people, he even sacrifices their innocence and peace of mind 
to satisfy his blind, sinful desires. 

Application: Oppose in good time that pernicious self-love which 
has not in view the honor of God, or the welfare of his neighbor, 
but its own good and advantage over others. The good Christian 
lives more for others than for himself, he seeks his joy and his hap- 
Ppiness in the happiness and in the welfare of his fellow-men, and 
this is what you should do. The pernicious self-love of which the 
Catechism speaks is very often acquired during childhood, when, for 
instance, children get accustomed to greediness, jealousy, etc. Hence 
you should learn now while young to combat this pernicious self- 
love. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what does to-day’s instruction treat? Of Christian self-love. 

2. The Catechism asks: May a Christian love himself? Yes; he may and 
ought to love himself. 

3. What means the Christian may love himself? It means: he is allowed 
to do so. 

4. What means: The Christian ought to love himself? It means: it is 
his duty, he is commanded to do so. 

5. Whence do we know that a Christian may and ought to love himself? 
From Holy Scripture. 

6. From which passage? “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

7. What has God then made self-love? The standard of how we should 
love our neighbor. 

8. What should accordingly precede Christian charity? Christian self-love. 

g. In what does Christian self-love consist? Christian self-love consists 
in being, above all things, solicitous for the salvation of one’s soul. 

10. What does it mean to be solicitous? By doing everything in our power 
to take good care of a certain thing. 

11. Of what does man consist? Of body and soul. 

12. Which is the nobler part? The soul. 

13. Why is the soul the nobler part? Because it is immortal and is made 
to the image of God. 

14. For what then should every one be specially solicitous who loves him- 
self in a Christian manner? For his immortal soul. 

15. However, as the body is also a part of us, what is the consequence? 
The consequence is that we must also be solicitous for our bodies. 

16. What is the relation of body to soul? What is the body to the soul? 
The body is: 1. The abode, and 2. The instrument of the soul. 

17. Why is the body the instrument of the soul? Because the body must 
execute what the soul wills. 

18. Now as we are bound above all things to be solicitous for our soul’s 
salvation, the question is, How ought we to be solicitous for the salvation of 
our soul? (Answer as in the instruction. ) 

19. We must then avoid sin and the occasions of sin. What pernicious 
consequence has sin for us? Sin is 1. An obstacle to our salvation. 

20. How can you prove this to me? From the Scriptural text: “ Nothing 
unclean can enter into heaven.” 

21. What is another pernicious consequence of sin? 2. It destroys in us 
the image of God. 

22. Which comparison did I make use of? As a hurricane lays waste 
a lovely garden, so does sin devastate the Paradise of the soul. 

23. What is another consequence of sin? 3. It deprives us of the love 
_ and friendship of God. 

24. Now if sin has such fearful consequences for us, to what may we 
compare sin? To a deadly poison. 

25. Why is sin poison to the soul? Because it robs the soul of its super- 
natural life, which is God’s grace. 

26. What else must we avoid besides sin? Its near occasions. 

27.. What is understood by near occasions? Persons who lead us into 
evil, or places where we may be tempted to sin. 
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28. What appropriate saying may be mentioned here? “Those who jove 
the danger shall perish in it.” 

29. How does Holy Scripture warn us of dangerous occasions? It says: 
“Watch and pray, that ye may not enter into temptation.” 

30. Give me another passage. “ Be wise as the serpent.” 

31. What does the serpent do when danger threatens? It takes to flight. 

32. What, therefore, should we do when our soul is in danger? We should 
fly from the dangerous occasions. 

33. If, nevertheless, we have sinned, what ought we to do? We should 
not delay sincere penance. 

34. How should we do this? By purifying our hearts from sin in the 
Holy Sacrament of Penance and by repairing the injury caused by sin. 

35. Why must we cleanse our hearts from sin? 1. Because all the good 
that we do in the state of sin has no merit for heaven, and 2. Because we 
may die at any moment and then be shut out from heaven. 

36. To what did I compare the Holy Sacrament of Penance? To a life- 
boat, in which the sinner saves the life of his soul. 

37. Is it sufficient for us to avoid sin and its dangerous occasions? No; 
we must also, 3. Practise virtue and good works. 

38. How did I explain to you the meaning of virtue? As the habit of doing 
good. 

39. In what pernicious delusion do many persons live? They believe that 
they do enough when they avoid mortal sin. 

40. What says Holy Scripture of these persons? It says: “ Because thou 
art neither cold nor warm I will vomit thee out of my mouth.” 

41. Who are those understood by lukewarm? Persons who are neither 
good nor bad. 

42. Now, if it is so important to be solicitous for the soul, what do you 
learn therefrom? That care for our immortal souls should be of more im- 
portance than anything else. 

43. What else does Christian self-love demand of us besides the care of 
our soul? It demands that we also care for our body and for temporal goods. 

44. What does our body require for its preservation? It requires food, 
clothing, shelter, etc. 

45. When you are sick, how should you care for your body? By sending 
for the doctor. 

46. Why must we also care for our body? Because our body is the abode 
of our soul and is its instrument. 

47. When was our body made a temple of the Godhead? When we re- 
ceived Holy Baptism. 

48. What happens to our body in Holy Baptism? It is consecrated by the 
holy chrism. 

49. In what other way has the human body been exalted? By Jesus Christ 
taking upon Himself our human nature. 

50. Now how should we love our body? In a sensible, Christian manner. 

51. If any one believes that his body is there only for the purpose of 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, how does he love his body? In a sinful and 
unchristian manner. 

52. For what else should we be solicitous? We should be solicitous for 
temporal goods. 

53. Of what use are temporal goods? For the maintaining of our life 
and health, and the practise of good works. 

54. What good works can we practise with money? The corporal works 
of mercy, alms-giving, etc. 
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55. Can we not live without temporal goods? No; we can not. 

6. When somebody wants to buy bread or meat, or wants to pay rent, 
etc., what does he require for this purpose? He must have money 

Temporal goods, therefore, are necessary for every one, and must 
be obtained by industry and economy. What must be observed at the same 
time, however? In caring for temporal affairs we may not forget eternal ones. 

58. For what other temporal goods should we also be solicitous? For our 
honor and our good name. 

s9. How may we best care for our honor and good name? What should 
we do that no one may have reason to say anything bad about us? We should 
never do anything wrong or unjust, or injure any one. 

60. What is opposed to Christian self-love? Inordinate self-love. 

61. When is self-love inordinate? (Answer as in instruction.) 

62. Against whom does this inordinate self-love sin first of all? Against 
God. 

63. What does God require of mankind? God requires of us obedience 
and unconditional subjection. 

64. Why does God require this of us? Because He is the Supreme Lord 
ef heaven and of earth. 

65. What does a person do who is filled with an inordinate self-love? He 
places his will above the will of God. 

66. What kind of sin is that? It is a sin of pride. 

67. Who first committed this sin? Our first parents, Adam and Eve. 

68. What did they lose thereby? Paradise. 

69. Into what did they plunge themselves and the whole human race? Into 
the greatest misery. 

70. When does inordinate self-love show itself still further? When man 
is more solicitous for his body and temporal goods than for his soul and 
eternity. 

71. What do we call a person who is more solicitous for his body than 
for his soul? We say such a person is foolish. 

72. Why is it foolish to be more solicitous for the body than for the soul? 
Because the body will one day be food for worms. 

73. And the soul? Will exist eternally. 

74. When, therefore, any one is condemned to hell, for how long a time 
will he be damned? For ever and ever. 

75. By which examples or parables from the Bible can you prove to me 
how foolish it is to care too much for the body? By the parable of the rich 
man and of poor Lazarus. (The pupil will recite the parable.) 

76. What did God say to the rich man, who thought he had a right to 
feel happy? God said to him: “Thou fool, this very night thy soul will be 
required of thee.” 

77.. The rich glutton had enormous wealth, but what happened to him in 
eternity? He was cast into hell. 

78. What was the reward of the poor, patient Lazarus? He went to 
Abraham’s bosom. 

79. What should we learn from this? We should particularly care for 
eur soul. 

80. Mention an appropriate Scripture text. “ What will it profit a man 
to gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul?” 

81. Although men know this, how do many of them act? They are 
solicitous only for that which is temporal. 

82. And the care of their immortal soul? They forget this. 
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83. Can amends be made for this in the next world? No. 


84. What, then, must we observe in our care for temporal goods? We 
must not thereby forget to be solicitous for the eternal. 


85. How may we employ temporal goods for the salvation of our soy!? 
By practising the corporal works of mercy. 


86. How may we still further sin by an inordinate self-love? By seeking 
our own welfare to the prejudice of our neighbor. 


87. When is this done? When to enrich ourselves we steal from or cheat 
our neighbor. 


88. What is the application? To oppose in good time that pernicious, in- 
ordinate self-love. 


89. When is sometimes the first foundation laid for inordinate self-love? 
In our youth. 


90. How is this? When children in their early youth are not checked in 
their selfishness and greediness. 


Think, therefore, frequently how sinful and foolish it is to direct 
our care only to the obtaining of temporal goods, which we must 
leave behind us one day! Make the resolution to lay up such treas- 
ures of which the Scripture speaks: “ that neither moth nor rust can 
destroy.” Then will God one day grant you the supreme good— 
eternal happiness. 

















PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





Summary of the New Decrees and Decisions 
of the Roman Congregations. 


(THE FULL TEXTS ARE SUBJOINED. ) 


I. Encyclical of the Pope on Biblical Studies. 
Ii. From the Secretariate of Briefs. 
(a) The Abbot of Monte Cassino permitted to give facul- 
ties for blessing medals of St. Benedict. 
(b) Congratulatory letter to the Archbishop of St. Paul, 
Minn. 
lil. From the Sacred Poenitentiary. 
Decree on matrimonial dispensations. 
IV. From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 
(a) Dominican Nuns and women living in their convents 
may gain indulgences of the Order. 
(b) Regarding the transfer of indulgences. 
(c) Dominican indulgences applicable to Souls in Pur- 
gatory. 
\. From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
Regarding the feast of the Holy Family. 





SS. D. N. LEONIS DIV. PROV. PAPAE XIII. LITTERAE APOS- 
TOLICAE QUIBUS CONSILIUM INSTITUITUR STUDIIS 
SACRAE SCRIPTURAE PROVEHENDIS. 


LEO PP. XIII. AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM. 


Vigilantiae studiique memores, quo depositum fidei Nos quidem longe ante 
alios sartum tectumque praestare pro officio debemus, litteras encyclicas Pro- 
videntisimus Deus anno MDCCCXCIII dedimus quibus complura de studiis 
Scripturae sacrae data opera complectebamur. Postulabat enim excellens rei 
magnitudo atque utilitas, ut istarum disciplinarum rationibus optime, quoad 
esset in potestate Nostra, consuleremus, praesertim cum horum temporum 
eruditio progediens quaestionibus quotidie novis, aliquandoque etiam teme- 
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rariis, aditum ianuamque patefaciat. Itaque universitatem catholicorum, max- 
ime qui sacri essent ordinis, commonefecimus quae cuiusque pro facultate sua 
partes in hac caussa forent; accurateque persequuti sumus qua ratione et via 
haec ipsa studia provehi congruenter temporibus oporteret. Neque in irritum 
huiusmodi documenta Nostra cecidere. Iucunda memoratu sunt quae subinde 
socrorum Antistites aliique praestantes doctrina viri magno numero obsequii 
sui testimonia deferre ad Nos maturaverint; cum et earum rerum, quas 
perscripseramus, opportunitatem gravitatemque efferrent, et diligenter se man- 
data effecturos confirmarent. Nec minus grate ea recordamur, quae in hoc 
genere catholici homines re deinceps praestitere, excitata passim horum 
studiorum alacritate—Verumtamen insidere vel potius ingravescere caussas 
videmus easdem, quamobrem eas Nos Litteras dandas censuimus. Necesse 
est igitur illa ipsa iam impensius urgeri praescripta: id quod Venerabilium 
Fratrum Episcoporum diligentiae etiam. atqua etiam volumus commendatum, 

Sed quo facilius uberiusque res e sententia eveniat, novum quod- 
dam auctoritatis Nostrae subsidium nunc addere decrevimus. Etenim 
cum divinos hodie explicare tuerique Libros, ut oportet, in tanta scien- 
tiae varietate tamque multiplici errorum forma, maius quiddam sit, quam 
ut id catholici interpretes recte efficere usquequaque possint singuli, expedit 
commtnia ipsorum adiuvari studia ac temperari auspicio ductuque Sedis 
Apostolicae. Id autem commode videmur posse consequi si, quo providentiae 
genere in aliis promovendis disciplinis usi sumus, eodem in hac, de qua 
sermo nunc est, utamur. His de caussis placet, certum quoddam Consilium 
sive, uti loquuntur, Commissionem gravium virorum institui: qui eam sibi 
habeant provinciam, omni ope curare et efficere, ut divina eloquia et exqui- 
sitiorem illam, quam tempora postulant, tractationem passim apud nostros 
inveniant, et incolumia sint non modo a quovis errorum afflatu, sed etiam ab 
omni opinionum temeritate. Huius Consilii praecipuam sedem esse addecet 
Romae, sub ipsis oculis Pontificis maximi: ut quae Urbs magistra et custos 
est christianae sapientiae, ex eadem in universum christianae reipublicae cor- 
pus sana et incorrupta huius quoque tam necessariae doctrinae praeceptio in- 
fluat. Viri autem ex quibus id Consilium coalescet, ut suo muneri, gravi in 
primis et honestissimo, cumulate satisfaciant, haec proprie habebunt suae 
navitati proposita. 

Primum omnium probe perspecto qui sint in his disciplinis hodie in- 
geniorum cursus, nihil ducant instituto suo alienum, quod recentiorum in- 
dustria repererit novi: quin imo excubent animo, si quid dies afferat utile in 
exegesim Biblicam, ut id sine mora assumant commenemque in usum scri- 
bendo convertant. Quamobrem ii multum operae in excolenda philologia doc- 
trinisque finitimis, earumque persequendis progressionibus collocent. Cum 
enim inde fere consueverit Scripturarum oppugnatio existere, inde etiam 
nobis quaerenda sunt arma, ne veritatis impar sit cum errore concertatio.— 
Similiter danda est opera, ut minori in pretio ne sit apud nos, quam apud 
externos, linguarum veterum orientalium scientia, aut codicum maxime pri- 
migeniorum peritia; magna enim in his studiis est utriusque opportunitas 
facultatis. | 

Deinde quod spectat ad Scripturarum auctoritatem integre asserendam, in 
eo quidem acrem curam diligentiamque abhibeant. Idque praesertin laboran- 
dum ipsis est, ut nequando inter catholicos invalescat illa sentiendi agendique 
ratio, sane non probanda, qua scilicet plus nimio tribuitur heterodoxorum 
sententiis, perinde quasi germana Scripturae intelligentia ab externae erudi- 
tionis apparatu sit in primis quaerenda. Neque enim cuiquam catholico illa 
possunt esse dubia quae fusius alias Ipsi revocavimus: Deum non privato 
doctorum iudicio permisisse Scripturas, sed magisterio Ecclesiae interpre- 
tandas tradidisse; “in rebus fidei et morum, ad aedificationem doctrinae 
christianae pertinentium, eum pro vero sensu sacrae Scripturae habendum 
esse, quem tenuit ac tenet sancta Mater Ecclesia cuius est iudicare de vero 
sensu et interpretatione Scripturarum sanctarum; atque ideo nemini licere 
contra hunc sensum aut etiam contra unanimem consensum Patrum ipsam 
Scripturam sacram interpretari” *; eam esse divinorum naturam Librorum 





* Conc. Vatic. sess. ITI, cap. II, De Revel. 
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ut ad religiosam illam, qua involvuntur, obscuritatem illustrandam subinde 
non valeant hermeneuticae leges, verum dux et magistra divinitus data optus 
sit, Ecclesia; demum legitimum divinae Scripturae sensum extra Ecclesiam 
neutiquam reperiri, neque ab eis tradi posse qui magisterium ipsius auc- 
toritatemque repudiaverint.—Ergo viris qui de Consilio fuerint, curandum 
sedulo, ut horum diligentior quotidie sit custodia principiorum: adducan- 
turque persuadendo, si qui forte heterodoxos admirantur_praeter modum, ut 
magistram studiosius observent audiantque Ecclesiam. Quamquam usu qui- 
dem venit catholico interpreti, ut aliquid ex alienis auctoribus, maxime in re 
critica, capiat adiumenti: sed cautione opus ac delectu est. Artis criticae dis- 
ciplinam, quippe percipiendae penitus hagiographorum sententiae_ perutilem, 
Nobis vehementer probantibus, nostri excolant. Hanc ipsam facultatem, ad- 
hibita loco ope heterodoxorum. Nobis non repugnantibus, iidem exacvant. 
Videant tamen ne ex hac consuetudine intemperantiam iudicii imbibant: siqui- 
dem in hance saepe recidit artificium illud criticae, ut aiunt, sublimioris; cuius 
periculosam temeritatem plus semel Ipsi denuntiavimus. 

Tertio loco, in eam studiorum horum partem quae proprie est de exponendis 
Scripturis, cum latissime fidelium utilitati pateat, singulares quasdam curas 
Consilium insumat. Ac de iis quidem testimoniis, quorum sensus aut per 
sacros auctores, aut per Ecclesiam authentice declaratus sit, vix attinet dicere, 
convincendum esse, eam interpretationem solam ad sanae hermeneuticae leges 
posse probari. Sunt autem non pauca, de quibus cum nulla extiterit adhuc 
certa et definita expositio Ecclesiae, liceat privatis doctoribus eam, quam 
quisque probarit, sequi tuerique sententiam: quibus tamen in locis cognitum 
est analogiam fidei catholicamque doctrinam servari tamquam normam opor- 
tere. Iamvero in hoc genere magnopere providendum est, ut ne acrior dis- 
putandi contentio transgrediatur mutuae caritatis terminos; neve inter dis- 
putandum ipsae revelatae veritates divinaeque traditiones vocari in discep- 
tationem videantur. Nisi enim salva consensione animorum collocatisque in 
tuto principiis, non licebit ex variis multorum studiis magnos expectare huius 
disciplinae progressus.—Quare hoc etiam in mandatis Consilio sit, prae- 
cipuas inter doctores catholicos rite et pro dignitate moderari quaestiones; ad 
easque finiendas qua lumen iudicii sui, qua pondus auctoritatis afferre. Atque 
hinc illud etiam consequetur commodi, ut maturitas offeratur Apostolicae 
Sedi declarandi quid a catholicis inviolate tenendum, quid investigationi al- 
tiori reservandum, quid singulorum iudicio relinquendum sit. 

Quod igitur christianae veritati conservandae bene vertat, studiis Scripturae 
sanctae promovendis ad eas leges, quae supra statutae sunt Consilium sive 
Commissionem in hac alma Urbe per has litteras instituimus. Id autem Con- 
silium constare volumus ex aliquot S. R. E. Cardinalibus auctoritate Nostra 
deligendis ; iisque in communionem studiorum laborumque mens est adiungere 
cum Consultorum officio ac nomine, ut in sacris urbanis Consiliis mos est, 
claros nonnullos, alios ex alia gente, viros quorum a doctrina sacra, praeser- 
tim biblica, sit commendatio. Consilii autem erit et statis convertibus haben- 
dis, et scriptis vel in dies certos vel pro re nata vulgandis, et si rogatum 
sententiam fuerit, respondendo consulentibus, denique omnibus modis, horum 
studiorum, quae dicta sunt, tuitoni et incremento prodesse, Quaecumque vero 
res consultae communiter fuerint, de iis rebus referri ad Summum Ponti- 
ficem volumus, per illum autem ex Consultoribus referri, cui Pontifex ut sit 
ab actis Consilii mandaverit.—Atque ut communibus iuvandis laboribus supel- 
lex opportuna suppetat, iam nunc certam Bibliothecae Nostrae Vaticanae ei rei 
addicimus partem; ibique digerendam mox curabimus codicum volumin- 
umque de re Biblica collectam ex omni aetate copiam, quae Consilii viris in 
promptu sit. In quorum instructum ornatumque praesidiorum valde optan- 
dum est locupletiores catholici Nobis suppetias veniant vel utilibus mittendis 
libris; atque ita peropportuno genere officii Deo, Scripturarum Auctori, 
itemque Ecclesiae navare operam velint. 

Ceterum confidimus fore, ut his coeptis Nostris, utpote quae christianae 
fidei incolumitatem sempiternamque animarum salutem recta spectent, divina 
benignitas abunde faveat; eiusque munere, Apostolicae Sedis in hac re prae- 
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scriptionibus catholici, qui sacris Litteris sunt dediti, cum absoluto numeris 
omnibus obsequio respondeant. 

Quae vero in hac caussa statuere ac decernere visum est, ea omnia et Singula 
uti statuta et decreta sunt, ita rata et firma esse ac manere volumus et iube- 
mus; contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub anulo Piscatoris die XXX. octobris anno 
MDCCCCII., Pontificatus Nostri vicesimo quinto. 

A. Carp. MACCHI, 


E SECRETAR BREVIUM. 


CIRCA FACULTATEM BENEDICENDI GEMINAM  SPECIEM 
NUMISMATUM S. BENEDICTI. 


£BO FPP. Z£iiil. 
Ad perpetuam ret memoriam. 


Dilecti filii Hildebrandus de Hemptinne, Ordinis S. Benedicti, et Bonifacius 
Krug Abbas Ordinarius Montis Cassini curavere exponendum Nobis ex beni- 
gnitate Romanorum Pontificum Descessorum Nostrorum cruces sive numis- 
mata a S. Benedicto nuncupata amplissimis indulgentiis fuisse aucta ac ditata. 
Horum geminas extare species, alteram communem et alteram a centenario 
anno MDCCCLXXxX. in vulgus diffundi coeptam. Verum cum nonullae modo 
ortae sint dubitationes de usu facultatum benedicendi ipsa numismata eamque 
aliis veniam delegandi, ut omnis prorsus ambigendi causa tollatur, enixas 
Nobis iidem dilecti filii preces humiliter adhibuere ut interposita Apostolica 
Nostra auctoritate decernere idcirco velimus. Nos autem piis hisce votis 
libenti quidem animo annuentes ut et Nosmet Ipsi Benedicti Patris Ordinem 
tot tantisque nominibus optime de Ecclesia Dei deque humana societate meri- 
tum pesuliari amoris charitatisque studio complectamur, de omnipotentis Dei 
misericordia ac BB. Petri et Pauli Apostolorum eius auctoritate confisi per 
praesentes perpetuum in modum concedimus ut omnes sacerdotes Ordinis S. 
Benedicti nunc et in posterum simpliciter sive solemniter professi privilegio 
huiusmodi benedicendi utriusque generis numismata, servatis servandis, utan- 
tur: ut Abbates qui praesunt Congregationibus gaudeant praeterea facultate 
delegandi sacerdotes saeculares ac regulares ad utriusque numismatum generis 
benedictionem: ut Abbati Primati atque Abbati Ordinario Montis Cassini 
praeter iura praecedentibus concessa ius insuper competat tribuendi facultatem 
quibusdam sacerdotibus ut et ipsi licentiam benedicendi praefastas cruces, seu 
numismata communia aliis quoque concedere possint. Quam quidem sub- 
delegandi licentiam si agatur de numismatibus a centenario dictis ad originem 
eorundem numismatum efficacious recolendam penes solum Abbatem Ordi- 
narium Archicoenobii Cassinensis esse volumus et mandamus. Contrariis non 
obstantibus quibuscumque. Praesentibus perpetuo valituris. Volumus autem 
ut praesentium litterarum transumptis seu exemplis etiam impressis manu 
alicuius notarii publici subscriptis et sigillo personae in ecclesiastica dignitate 
constitutae munitis eadem prorsus adhibeatur fides quae adhiberetur ipsis 
praesentibus si forent exhibitae vel ostensae. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrym sub annulo Piscatoris die XII aprilis 
MCMII, Pont. Nostri Anno XXV. 

Pro Dno. Card. MACCHI. 


N. MARINI, Substitutus. 
E SECRETAR BREVIUM. 


LEO XIII LAETITIAM CUM ARCHIEPISCOPO SANCTI PAULI 
DE MINNESOTA PARTICIPAT, QUOAD CELEBRA- 
TIONEM QUINQUAGESIMI ANNI EX QUO 
SEDES CATHEDRALIS ERECTA EST. 


LEO PP. XIII. 


Venerabilis frater, salutem et apostolicam benedictionem Quinquaginta an- 
norum spatio feliciter emenso, ex quo Paulopolitanae civitati honor episcopalis 
cathedrae delatus fuit, jure catholicorum, istorum animi laetitia .gestiunt, 
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parantque gratias Deo agere celebritate maxima. Praeteriti enim temporis 
memoriam repetentibus obversantur nascentis istius ecclesiae primordia, exi- 
gua illa quidem atque humilia: fideles namque ad centena aliquot numerabantur 
nec nisi terni erant sacerdotes, qui sacra administrarent. At modo, Paulo- 
politana Sedes ad archiepiscopalem erecta, senas dioceses obnoxias habet: 
omnesque non modo cleri ac fidelium frequentia, verum etiam pietate et 
catholicis institutis in exemplum florent. Libenter igitur, Venerabilis Frater, 
laetitiam vestram vobiscum communicamus: quasque vos Deo Optimo 
Maximo gratias acturi estis, easdem et Nos agemus, enixe implorantes 
ut qui nobis exordia uberrime fortunavit, laetioribus in dies incre- 
mentis augeat. Quia vero non ignoramus hanc rerum conditionem solatii 
plenam, maximam partem, deberi tibi, qui Paulopolitanae ecclesiae iam triginta 
et sex annis impendis operam ; gratulamur navitati tuae, eaque quae sit etiam 
in posterum strenue factura iucunde ex hactenus actis praecipimus._Interea, 
testem caritatis Nostrae ac munerum divinorum auspicem tibi, Episcopis, 
clero ac fidelibus Paulopolitanae provinciae Apostolicam benedictionem aman- 
tissime. impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum die XVIII Iunii MDCCCCI, Pontificatus 


Nostri anno vicesimo quarto. 
LEO PP. XIII. 


E S. POENITENTIARIA. 
DUBIUM QUOAD NORMAS PRO DISPENSATIONIBUS MATRI- 
MONIALIBUS, PRAESERTIM QUAE PAUPERTA- 
TEM DETERMINANT. o 


Episcopus N. N. quaerit num normae recens publicatae quoad praxim 
Datariae Apostolicae in concedendis matrimonialibus dispensationibus, prae- 
sertim vero eae quae determinant paupertatem vel quasi-paupertatem dispen- 
sandorum, applicationem habeant et vigorem etiam pro S. Poenitentiaria Ap., 
cui est reservata facultas dispensandi cum pauperibus vel quasi-pauperibus, 
a propriis Ordinariis uti tales recogniti. 

Responsum: In praxi S. Poenitentiariae nihil esse innovatum.—Datum e 


S. Poenitentiaria die 23 iulii 1902. 
A. CARCANI, S. P. Reg. 
L. MARTINI, S. P. Seer. 


E S. C. INDULGENTIARUM. 
OMNES INDULGENTIAE, ORDINI PRAEDICATORUM  CON- 
CESSAE, ANIMABUS DEFUNCTORUM APPLI- 
CABILES REDDUNTUR. 


BEATISSIME PATER. 


Fr. Hyacinthus Maria Cormier, Procairator Generalis Ordinis Praedica- 
torum, ad osculum S. Pedis humiliter provolutus, a Beatitudine Vestra pos- 
tulat, ut omnes Indulgentiae, quocumque modo Ordini Praedicatorum decursu 
temporum a Romanis Ponficibus concessae, animabus etiam defunctorum per 
modum suffragii applicari valeant. 

Et Deus, etc. 

S. Congregatio Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita, uttendo faculta- 
tibus a Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Leone Papa XIII sibi specialiter tributis 
benigne annuit pro gratia iuxta preces. Contrariis quibuscumque non ob- 
stantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria eiusdem S. Congregationis die 17 februarii 


1902. 

S. Card. CRETONI, Praef. 
L.-S. 
Pro R. P. D. FRANC, Archiep. Amid., Secr. 
JOSEPHUS M. Can. COSELLI, Substitutus. 
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E S. C. INDULGENTIARUM. 


UT SORORES TERTII ORDINIS S. DOMINICI PIAEQUE MULIEREs 
IN EARUM COMMUNITATIBUS DEGENTES INDUL- 
GENTIAS ORDINIS CONSEQUI POSSINT IN 
SUIS ORATORIIS SEMIPUBLICIS. 

BEATISSIME PATER. 


Fr. Hyacinthus Maria Cormier, Procurator Generalis Ordinis Praedica- 
torum, ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestrae provolutus, ea humiliter exponit quae 
sequuntur : 

Sorores tertiariae S. P. Dominici, sive cum votis simplicibus collegialiter 
existentes, vi specialis privilegii a Praedecessore Vestro felicis recordationis 
Pio Papa VII, benigno protectore Ordinis Nostri, die 7 iulii 1806 elargiti, “ In- 
dulgentias, gratias, omniaque spiritualia bona participant quibus Fratres 
Ordinis Praesdicatorum, quovis titulo gaudent et fruuntur.” Porro ex his 
Indulgentiis quamplures requirunt visitationem ecclesiae publicae dicti Or- 
dinis. Haud paucae quidem Communitates Sororum ecclesiam publicam 
habent: et pro illis ad lucrum Indulgentiarum huiusmodi nulla est difficultas. 
Saepe saepius tamen contingit praedictas Sorores non habere intra septa 
domus, ubi ex obedientia assignantur, nisi oratorium semipublicum in quo 
servant quidem, prout de iure, ritum et calendarium Ordinis, sed in quo 
Indulgentias, de quibus supra, lucrari nequaquam valent. Quapropter, ut 
Sorores praedictae, quae operibus zeli apostolici iuxta spiritum Ordinis, lauda- 
biliter incumbunt, a gratiis et bonis spiritualibus eidem Ordini a S. Sede con 
cessis non excludantur, praefatus Orator a Sanctitate Vestra humiliter et enixe 
postulat, ut Sorores Tertii Ordinis S. P. Dominici, sive cum votis solemnibus, 
sive cum votis simplicibus collegialiter viventes, earumque alumnae, etiam ex- 
ternae, nec non famulae, aegrotae ceteraeque huiusmodi in conservatoriis, 
xenodochiis, hospitiis etc. Sororum degentes, servatis aliis conditionibus de 
iure servandis, visitando oratorium domus suae semipublicum, Indulgentias 
de quibus supra lucrari valeant, quas lucrarentur aliquam ecclesiam publicam 
Ordinis visitando. 

Et Deus ete. 

Vigore specialium facultatum a Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Leone Papa 
XIII sibi tributarum S. C. Indulgentis Sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita benigne 
annuit pro gratia iuxta preces. Praesenti in perpetuum valituro. Contrariis 
quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria eiusdem S. Congregationis die 17 februarii 1902. 

S. Card. CRETONI, Praef. 
L. & S. 


Pro R. P. D. FRANC, Archiep. Amid., Secr. 
JOSEPHUS M. Can. COSELLI, Substitutus. 


E S. C. INDULGENTIARUM. 
Il. 


IN DECRETO DE TRANSLATIONE FESTORUM RELATE AD 
INDULGENTIAS COMPREHENDITUR ETIAM TRANS- 
LATIO PLEN. INDULG. IN CASU. 


Prior Generalis Ordinis Sevorum B. M. V., Sacrae Congregationi In- 
dulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae exponit, non omnes convenire In- 
dulgentiam Plenariam per rescriptum eiusdem S. C. die 27 januarii 1888 con- 
cessum, a Christifidelibus toties lucrandam, quoties ecclesias Ordinis Servo- 
rum Mariae etc., (sive Fratrum, sive Monialium nec non Tertii Ordinis vel 
Confraternitatis VII Dolorum B. M. V.) in festo septem Dolorum B. M. V. 
visitant, transferri posse ad aliam diem, si externa solemnitas transferatur. 

Ouare ad omne dubium de medio tollendum humiliter quaerit: An in 
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Decreto generali diei 9 augusti 1852 de translatione festorum relate ad in- 
dulgentias, comprehendatur etiam translatio Plenariae indulgentiae, de qua 
supra? . . ‘ ’ 
S Congregatio audito Consultorum voto, respondit: Affirmative. 
Datum Romae ex Secretaria ejusdem S. Cong. die 2 julii 1902. 
S. Card. CRETONI, Praef. 


LoS. 
E SACRA CONGREGATIONE RITUUM. 
DIVIDANTUR VESPERAE, QUANDO FESTUM 5S. FAMILIAE 
CONCURRIT CUM FESTO SS. CORONAE SPINEAE. 


Rmus Dnus Onesimus Machez, canonicus ecclesiae Cathedralis Atrebaten. et 
extensor Kalendarii dioecesani, de licentia R.mi sui Ordinarii a Sacrorum 
Rituum Congregatione sequentis dubii humillime resolutionem expostulavit, 
nimirum: Quomodo anno proximo 1902 ordinandae sint Vesperae festi 
Sanctae Familiae Nazarenae quod, ex Apostolica concessione, transfertur ad 
feriam V post Cineres, et ita concurrit, cum primis Vesperis SSmae Coronae 
Spineae cujus officium apponitur insequenti die? 

Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, referente subscripto Secretario, exquisito 
voto Commissionis Liturgicae, omnibusque rite perpensis, rescribendum cen- 
suit: Dividantur Vesperae juxta Rubricas. 

Atque ita rescripsit. Die 4 Martii rgot. 
D. Card. FERRATA, Praef. 
D. PANICI, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


(FROM THE MOST RECENT AND APPROVED SOURCES :) 


PROMISE. 


Claudina promises her husband, on the day of their marriage, that 
she will make over to him the sum of three thousand dollars, as 
soon as he shall have served out the term of his enlistment in the 
army. In the meanwhile, however, her husband becomes addicted 
to drink and before the term of his enlistment has expired is a 
confirmed drunkard. Claudina refuses to keep her promise. She 
proposes to keep the money herself and use it for her children. Her 
husband, however, insists that she keep her promise to him and give 
him the money. What is Claudina to do under these circumstances ? 

Solution.—Claudina’s promise has all the necessary qualities-of a 
binding contract, and it imposes on her, therefore, the obligation of 
keeping it, in the event of the husband complying with the condi- 
tions of the promise. As the case stands, it is not clear what use 
Claudina’s husband is to make of the money once it comes into his 
possession. If Claudina intended that her husband should be per- 
fectly free in the use of the money for whatever purpose he might 
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choose, and this seems to have been the case, then it is certain that 
Claudina would never have made the promise had she foreseen the 
circumstance of her husband becoming a drunkard. The fact that 
she postponed the fulfilment of her promise until her husband should 
have completed the term of his enlistment seems to prove that she 
made this reservation expressly. Since she intended, therefore, 
to bind herself by her promise only on the condition that her hus- 
band should remain a good, decent man, she is, under the circum- 
stances, absolved from all further obligation toward her husband in 
the matter. For a so-called “ contractus gratuitus unilateralis”’ is 
considered void when the circumstances of the person or thing have 
so changed that it may be taken for granted that from the start the 
obligation imposed by the contract was not to be extended to this 
case. The wife may rest perfectly easy in her conscience, and all 
the more so, since she intends to use the money for her children, 
whereas, the father by his drinking is prevented from taking the 
necessary care of his family. 

But should not the wife, in the interest of domestic peace, give 
way to her husband and let him have the money? No; because it is 
not she, but the husband who is disturbing the peace of the family, 
and if she gives him the money promised she only lends him new 
means for indulging his habit of drink and further destroying the 
peace of the home. 

Only in case the conveying of the money to the husband did not 
give him the free disposition of it, neither now nor later, could the 
wife be advised to make it over to him. But in that case the hus- 
band would have no further interest in the matter. The wife may, if 
she pleases, renew her promise to her husband, but make its fulfil- 
ment depend on his thorough and sincere reform. 














